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Dungog Pictures - where everybody goes 


To sit down and enjoy a film, or any entertainment, in 
Dungog’s James Theatre is to sit where once Chaplin and 
Valentino entertained to music played by Mrs O’Regan the 
station master’s wife. It is where the talkies first amazed 
and flowery representations of the Sydney Harbour Bridge 
once hung, where debutantes were presented to Governors 
and CinemaScope opened up new horizons. Slim Dusty has 
appeared here, Crocodile Dundee played back-to-back to 
the entire town, and the entire town turned out for its very 
own Film Festival. Then as 35mm faded into history, it 
began to look as if the James Theatre might too. 


The James Theatre of Dungog is the oldest, still operating, 
purpose-built enclosed picture palace in Australia - 
assorted temporary suspensions of regular film screenings 
notwithstanding. The year 2012 marks the 100" year of 
films being screened on the site of the James Theatre; 
a remarkable record by any account. But these historic 
assertions are not the only claims this unique picture 
theatre can make. In addition to being Australia’s oldest 
operating picture theatre, the James Theatre is also notable 
for having been owned and operated by three generations 
of the one family for over 60 years. The building itself is 
also significant for its 1930 re-design incorporating a now 
rare Spanish Mission facade and a supper room. This last is 
a feature that, if not unique, is certainly extremely rare in a 
purpose-built picture theatre. Finally, but by no means least, 
the James Theatre has played a central role in the social life 
of Dungog, including not only the thrills of motion pictures 
but also dances, bazaars, public meetings, debutante balls, 
and ‘frolics’, among numerous other entertainment forms. 
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This was a social role, much reduced in recent years, which 
has once again begun to grow. 


Dungog town itself was not yet one hundred years old 
when travelling picture showmen began to show the first 
cinematographs in halls and theatres. The newly formed 
Dungog Electric Lighting Company, on entering the 
moving picture business, chose to set up operations not in 
an existing community hall (of which Dungog could boast 
several) but with an open air picture theatre. Consisting at 
first of a stadium and canvas roof, within six years a more 
permanent structure had been erected. Up and running for 
some 30 years before settling down officially as the ‘James 
Theatre’, the Dungog Picture Palace, Stuart Hall or Dungog 
Theatre was, and still is, many things to many people. 


The history of this remarkable building (with its 1912 
origins and 1918 core, its 1930 Spanish Mission facade, 
its distinctive supper room, and, since 2007, its festival of 
Australian films), is the history not only of Dungog but, ina 
very real sense, of rural Australia as well. Always a core part 
of the community’s social life, the James Theatre’s fortunes 
have risen and fallen with the dairy industry, the popularity 
of television, amendments to liquor licensing laws, and the 
availability of cars to teenagers - to name only a few key 
developments in Australia’s social fabric. Technology such 
as DVDs, TV and PCs have all had their impact, but the 
generational shift in the majority of women entering the 
workforce, improved roads, and the relative decline in the 
price of cars were even greater ones. 
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The James Theatre established itself, expanded and shrank 
as a major part of the social life of Dungog. It has played 
host to countless fundraisers as the community of Dungog 
supported its hospitals, ex-servicemen, flood victims 
and Churches. The role of the James Theatre slipped 
as the popularity of dancing faded, and as the writing of 
applications for government grants replaced community 
fundraising. Nowadays, the James Theatre itself is the 
target of numerous such grant applications. 


After one hundred years, the future of the James Theatre 
and of the kind of community entertainment it represents is 
at a crossroads. In one direction is the growth of individual 
and interactive entertainments and social media represented 
by Twitter and Facebook; while in another, is the increasing 
desire of urban dwellers in particular to participate in 
cultural and nostalgic activities in a non-urban setting. This 
is embodied in the number of Sydneysiders making the 
annual weekend trek to Dungog to participate in a festival 
of Australian films. In the resolution of these trends lies the 
future not only of the James Theatre of Dungog, but also of 
rural communities like Dungog around Australia. 


Going back one hundred years in time to the beginnings of the 
James Theatre and the excitement of the new era of electricity, 
aeroplanes and moving pictures — we can more readily see 
how we too are at the beginning of a new era, one of digital 
technology. A beginning that people a century from now will 
undoubtedly see to be as tentative and limited as flickering 
1000 foot reels of silent films do to us today. It is to be hoped 
that in looking back, these people of our future will be able to 
do so with the aid of a second century of James Theatre history. 
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Reel 1 
1912 - 1930 


‘Has the moving picture show come to stay?’ 


The Sydney Morning Herald asked this question of moving 
pictures in 1912. This was the same year James Stuart 
allowed the Dungog Electric Lighting Company to use 
the vacant land next to his smart new home in Brown 
Street, Dungog, as a regular venue for showing moving 
pictures. After posing the question, the Sydney Morning 
Herald went on to explain that never before in history, 
had entertainment made such rapid improvement as 
had cinematography both technically and in popularity. 
The report continued that this popular entertainment 
demanded comfortable surroundings, and so picture 
theatres now existed in nearly every country town. If this 
claim by the Sydney Morning Herald at the beginning of 
1912 was correct, then Dungog was behind the times. 
However, this situation would change before the year 
1912 was over. 


If by the beginning of 1912, Dungog had not yet gained 
a picture palace, this did not mean its citizens were not 
being entertained by the new moving pictures. The 
moving pictures or cinematographs that had arrived in 
Australia only some 15 years previously when Lumiere’s 
Cinematographe was first displayed in Sydney in 1896, 
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were actually boxes people needed to view individually. 
However, rapid technological changes in the power of 
light, based on electricity and the carbon arc, saw these 
‘Vitascopes’and’‘Kinetoscopes’ transformed. This occurred 
when the powerful new carbon arc lamps allowed images 
to be thrown up onto a sheet or screen, making ‘Projecting 
Kinetoscopes, and the moving pictures as we know them 
had arrived. 


While these technical innovations were being carried 
out by M. Lumiere and Mr Edison, Mr James Stuart had, 
around 1889, been moving to Dungog. Soon after, in 
1892, he married Marion Hamilton of Newcastle and in 
the following year the young couple had their first child, 
a boy they named James Hamilton Stuart. James senior 
set up in the thriving town of Dungog as a tinsmith, an 
occupation that involved the local manufacture of such 
items as charcoal buckets, the curving of tin for water 
tanks and bullnose verandahs, and the making of honey 
tins and cream cans for local produce. 


James was an energetic man who was a leader in the 
founding of Dungog’s first Masonic Lodge in 1894. 
By the early years of the new century James Stuart’s 
tinsmithing business had evolved into that of plumbing 
and galvanised iron work, and was successful enough to 
enable him to build a fine modern brick house in Brown 
Street. This house was just down from the, then, Catholic 
Church and Presbytery, and just up from what was soon 
to become Dungog‘s railway station. It is not known if this 
position was by luck or forethought, but luck or not, James 
also owned the large block between his new house and 
the new railway station. This was the land that in 1912 
the new Dungog Electric Lighting Company was happy 
to use to establish what might nowadays be seen as 
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The Kinetoscope before 
the carbon arc allowed 
viewing on a screen. 


‘non-core’ business, but which was then seen as very core 
to an electricity company anxious to demonstrate the 
versatility of its new product - the flickergraphs. In 1912, 
both electricity and the moving pictures were relatively 
new and both were only just entering such small towns 
as Dungog. The power needed for the carbon arc lamps 
made the picture shows a very suitable commercial 
development for this very local electricity company. 


The open-air cinema set up at the end of 1912 by the 
Dungog Electric Lighting Company under manager Mr C 
H Hill, and next to James and Marion Stuart's new house, 
was not the first venue for moving pictures in Dungog. 
Dungog had anumber of community halls suitable for the 
moving pictures that were being shown by companies 
travelling from town to town. These included the 
Carrington (previously known as the Protestant Hall, and 
now the Dungog Medical Centre) and the Centennial Hall 
(now Chillbillies Cafe). However, none of these, including 
the Victoria Hall with its grand facade, was large enough 
for the numbers the moving pictures attracted. Built in 
1896, the Victoria Hall was the Dungog venue for concerts 
and dramatic productions and was also the natural place 
for visiting picture showmen to present their films. The 
Dungog Electric Lighting Company, however, chose not 
a hall but, instead, the larger capacity an open-air venue 
could cater for. This choice initiated a‘battle of the halls’in 
Dungog that lasted many years. 


In October 1912, just two 
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many years a rival to the 
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a new feature every Monday at prices of 2s [shillings] 
and 1s, with children half price. Hand bills informed 
the locals of what would be showing each Monday. In 
this same October issue of the local paper, the citizens 
of Dungog were also told that the Dungog Electric 
Lighting Company had been formed, and tenders for 
the electric plant (a Tangye suction gas engine) chosen. 
The close link at the time between electricity production 
and cinematography can be seen in the fact that these 
tenders were also able to supply a temporary ‘biograph 
machine’ The permanent ‘biograph appliance’ expected 
shortly was to be purchased from J. D. Williams Ltd (which 
eventually merged into today’s Greater Union Theatres). 
Readers were also notified that a ‘stadium’ for these 
pictures would be erected shortly on James Stuart's land.* 
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crews). The Victoria Hall was a major focus for Dungog's 
entertainment at the time, with this Saturday amusement 
followed the next Thursday by the Oddfellows’ ‘Euchre 
Party and Dance’ (tickets 2s). The entertainment of 


Dungog at the Victoria Hall continued into December 
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with a Christmas pantomime which included Old Mother 
Hubbard and Bo-Peep, presented by the company of 
Stanley McKay. 


As well as advertising the delights of pantomime, the 
Dungog Chronicle also announced the coming of the new 
picture show. With the stadium delayed by a shortage of 
timber, the first show was expected before Christmas. The 
seating was for 1000 people ‘comfortably’ with prices at 
1s and 6d [pence] - well below that of Olympic Pictures. 
The advantages of an electrical company presenting 
moving pictures lay not only in their being able to carry 
their electricity easily across to the site, but also in their 
being able to provide ‘festoons of lights’ in a town that 
was then otherwise unlit. The townsfolk were also 
assured they had no need to worry about ‘explosions or 
sudden conflagrations’ with the modern equipment that 
was installed. And in a final warm weather advantage for 
those with electricity: 


Mr Hill has just completed the fitting up of an additional ice 
tank in the freezing room and townsfolk can hereafter buy 
as much of the welcome matter as they desire. 

Dungog Chronicle, 17/12/12. 


Missing issues of the Dungog Chronicle do not allow us to 
read an account of the first moving pictures presented by 
the Dungog Electric Lighting Company on James Stuart’s 
land, but we do have a mixed review of the screenings 
on the first Thursday and Saturday nights of 1913. With 
glaring electric lights showing everyone the way, and 
the town band providing support, the audience was 
one that no management could complain of, according 
to the Dungog Chronicle. However, assurances that the 
‘operator’ would know his machine in future, and that if 
the films were not the most up to date this was due to 
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the Crystal Palace fire (not the London one, but a Sydney 
theatre housing the film exchange), hint that all did not 
go as smoothly as the management might have hoped. 
The following Wednesday the program was described 
as ‘a varied, interesting and amusing series of moving 
pictures, only marred when a‘vagrant shower dampened 
many of those present’ 


At the very time the ‘Dungog Pictures’ were being 
established, the issue of film censorship began to cause 
some alarm with the introduction of new regulations. In 
the month before the first films were shown in Dungog’s 
new open air picture theatre, the Sydney Morning Herald 
announced that ‘Picture Show films are to be censored in 
the future: 


No objectionable biograph pictures shall be exhibited in 
any licensed theatre, public hall, or temporary structure, 
including any pictures representing scenes suggestive 
of immorality or indecency; execution murders, or other 
revolting scenes; scenes of debauchery, low habits of life, 
or other scenes such as would have a demoralising effect 
on young persons; successful crime such as bushranging, 
robberies, or other act of lawlessness, which might 
reasonably be considered as having an injurious influence 
on youthful minds. 

Sydney Morning Herald, 18/11/12, p.8. 


Despite any censorship that may have been imposed, 
there were plenty of films for the locals to see. In early 
1913, for example, it was reported that the ‘star film 
“Shamus O’Brien” attracted a big crowd... the popularity 
of flickergraphs is in no wise diminished as time goes on 
and the excellent programme should fill every seat’ There 
was also news on ‘Scott lost in the snows’ 
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In this first year, the ‘Dungog Electric Light Co Pictures’ 
presented shows three nights a week; on Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Saturday nights. However the ‘local 
Picture Co, as it was now referred to, was determined to 
keep up the thrill of the new, and before the first month 
of operation, it presented a special program consisting of 
a film of a popular Irish play called Con, the Shaughraun 
followed by a lecture ‘interpreting the representation’ 
by Mr Allen McGowan. Con, the Shaughraun was a 
popular melodramatic story of an innocent man (of 
course) transported to Australia who escapes back to his 
Irish homeland and for whom, after many cliff hanger 
escapades and with help from Con the ‘shaughraun’ (the 
wanderer), all ends well. It is not known how Mr McGowan 
was able to interpret this or why his interpretation was 
needed. 


A few months later in 
March came the Dungog 
Agricultural Show, and 
advertising as ‘Dungog 
Pictures - where everybody 
goes, a special full week's 
program of six straight 
nights (nothing on Sundays 
naturally) was presented 
with ‘Dramas, Cow Boys, 
Scenic and Comic’ The bill 
included: Justice at Last - a 
Monte Cristo-like tale of 
revenge that had appeared 
in the Sydney theatres only 
the Christmas before; The 
Broken Sword - a military 
drama set in the England 
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of James Il; and His Lost memory or The Lighting Flash - 
reputedly the first time real lightning had been captured 
on film. The Broken Sword was a 3,000 foot film, or a three- 
reeler, and so was relatively long with the story running at 
well over 30 mins. 


In time for the popular Dungog Show, a ‘huge canvas’ 
had been purchased to roof the enclosure for the winter. 
In addition to film screenings, other entertainments 
also took place under this canvas, including at least one 
singing competition. This same newspaper account also 
claimed that Dungog Picture’s ‘packed houses closed 
up an opposition show. However that may be, the 
opposition was not finished yet, and the Victoria Hall 
soon advertised a formidable program that included the 
Chronomegaphone or’the pictures that can talk’, as wellas 
Margaret Catchpole, a story ‘founded on Anglo-Australian 
historical facts’ that was made by an Australian and acted 
by Australians. The Chronomegaphone, which was an 
early attempt to achieve sound pictures by synchronizing 
film with a phonograph, was a technique that despite 
surviving for a number of years did not take off. Margaret 
Catchpole was another convict tale starring Lottie Lyell, 
considered Australia’s first movie star who later played 
Doreen in The Sentimental Bloke. 


The Dungog Pictures of the local electricity company, like 
the cinematograph industry in general, was not seemingly 
threatened by this early technical development of sound. 
Nevertheless, Dungog Pictures could mount technically 
advanced screening also and so, after the Victoria Hall’s 
Chronomegaphone, appeared A Tragedy in the Clouds 
along with ‘a good programme of dramas and comics’. 
At 4,000 feet, this film from Holland was not only the 
longest film to appear at the picture palace so far, but 
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was one that screened in colour, 
having been ‘coloured’ with a six 
colour machine stencil process. 
However, the depth, within a 
close-knit town such as Dungog, 
of a Victoria Hall versus Dungog 
Picture Palace rivalry should not 
be exaggerated. In the month 
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a performance at the Victoria 
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to CLOSE its Picture Show’ 
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After the excitement of the opening of its new picture 
show, which, with its canvas roof, the Dungog Chronicle did 
not hesitate to refer to as a ‘picture palace’, the next most 
exciting event in Dungog was the beginning in August 
1914 of the Great War. With the war, Dungog’s picture 
palace revealed a versatility it maintained throughout its 
long life. It did this by hosting a ‘Patriotic Concert’ with 
the Dungog orchestra as a fund raiser for the Lord Mayor’s 
appeal ‘for those in distress through war’ billed as ‘one of 
the most deserving causes in the world at the present 
time’ Throughout the war, the Dungog Picture Palace 
played its role in the community and that same month 
the Dungog Electric Light Company, having secured a film 
on‘England preparing for war, etc, donated the proceeds 
to the patriotic fund. In another example, a free picture 
show was provided for those on the ‘North Coast Route 
March’ (a recruitment drive). 
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A striking instance of the war intersecting with this 
entertainment venue occurred in 1916 when, during 
a screening, the body of a Private Harris passed by 
(presumably having arrived via train at the nearby 
station). All rose while the pianist played the Dead March. 
Also interesting is that this same notice refers to a ‘hall’ 
and to ‘doors’ being closed - a clue to the design of this 
canvas roofed open air stadium. 





In this same year of the war, the Victoria 


Hall seems to have made another effort at VICTORIA HALL PICTURES: 
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‘No Blurs, No Flicker; ‘Comfortable Seats and 
Cheerful Music’ and in a final dig - ‘Skillful 
Operators’ Was all that intended to imply that 
the Dungog Picture Palace's operators were not skillful, its 
seating uncomfortable and its music dull? Prices matched 
at 1s and 6d, and booked seats or ‘Reserved Gallery’ were 
also possible for 3d extra. At the Victoria Hall were to be 
seen such flicks as The Battle of Bloody Ford - described 
as ‘a very fine realistic Indian Battle Film, and The Foreign 
Spies and Detective Finn — a military drama of 4,000 feet 
directed by and starring Arthur Finn. 
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It is not known why, but at this time the Dungog Electric 
Lighting Company decided that running a picture 
theatre was not so essential to its business, and in 1917 
they sold the rights to show films to James Stuart. While 
Stuart was certainly a director of the Dungog Electric 
Lighting Company's successor (the Dungog Electric 
Supply Company) in later years, it is not known if he was 
anything other than the owner of the site at the time he 
obtained these rights. Whatever the link, the Stuarts were 
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prepared to invest in moving pictures, and within a year 
of gaining these rights they had erected a permanent, 
enclosed hall to establish a true rival to the Victoria Hall 
and what is now Australia’s oldest still operating purpose- 
built picture palace. 


The ‘first night’ in the new hall was held in January 1918 
before an ‘immense’ crowd, with extra seating having to 
be brought in. 


A huge audience greeted the “first Night” at the new 
picture palace, constructed by Mr James Stuart. Seating 
accommodation in the immense hall was taxed to the limit, 
extra seats having to be provided. Theatrical entrepreneurs 
often say, if you cater for the public, the public will respond. 
This was proved on Saturday night when the numerous 
spectators expressed their delight at the airiness of 
the new building and the up-to-dateness of the whole 
concern in general. Part of the seating was impromptu, 
the comfortable cushioned chairs having not yet arrived. 
When they do come, another attraction will be added to 
the Palace. 

Dungog Chronicle, 8/1/1918, p.2. 


The new hall, clad in plain splayed 
weatherboard, was 100 feet (30m) long and 
40 feet (12m) wide with a stage, as well asa 
screen, 22 feet (6.7m) x 15 feet (4.5m). Two 
types of seats were available — ‘comfortable’ 
and ‘cushioned’ at 6d and 1s, respectively. 
A new Simplex machine was installed that 
was Said not only to throw a‘steady picture’ 
but was also proof against catching fire. This is the only image so far discovered of 
Weather having obviously been a problem the Dungog Picture Palace as built in 1918 
: before its 1930 renovation. However, even 
in the past, the new hall was not only _ from this tree obscured angle it can be seen 


. . . . that the original facade by local builder James 
protection against rain but had adjustable Flomitingielse had is prelensions: 
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four foot ventilation panels built into the top of the walls 
to ensure comfort in hot weather. 


The ‘comfortable theatre chairs, which are beautifully 
upholstered’ arrived just in time for the official opening 
of the new picture theatre which was organised by the 
Hands Across the Sea Club as a fund raiser for Dungog 
Hospital. 


The star film is entitled “The Bride of Hate” and it is an 
exciting and thrilling story of love and romance from 
end to end. A 1000 feet side-splitting and hair-raising 
farce, entitled “Her Circus Knight’, will also be screened, 
together with other films, including “Stranded” (comedy), 
Pathe Gazette, and “Hearts and Shadows” (dramatic). The 
first picture will be screen at 7.45pm so early attendance 
is necessary. Mr Stuart has a big staff on assembling the 
beautiful theatre chairs which will be used for the box seat 
ticket-holders. 

Eastern Telegraph, 15/2/1918. 


While the Bride of Hate would today be regarded as 
extremely racist and unlikely to get a showing, subsequent 
screenings were less offensive. These included such 
exciting new pictures as The Boomerang, a comedy that, 
despite its name, was actually from America, and the more 
obviously American Truthful Tulliver, about an honest 
newspaper editor who cleans up the town of Glory Hole. 
In the town of Dungog, the issues appeared less serious 
with patrons being asked to leave their dogs outside the 
Picture Palace, and a stern warning of police prosecution 
to the ‘evil disposed person’ who stole the Picture Theatre 
notice board. 


James and Marion Stuart made their investment in the 
new picture theatre building and the cinema business 
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despite potential risks, as demonstrated in the case of 
John Howard Wainwright, who having taken on the 
picture-show at Gordon near Sydney was declared 
bankrupt two years later. 


The bankrupt said that he had never been bankrupt before. 
He was a picture-show proprietor at Gordon. He took the 
show over in the winter of 1917, which was exceptionally 
wet, and the rent was too high. There was a big strike on, 
and no trains were running. He had to pay award rates for 
an orchestra of six. The tax on tickets had a great effect on 
the attendance on the show, which dropped about 30 per 
cent. The estate was sequestrated on the petition of the 
Fraser Film Company. 

Sydney Morning Herald, 19/2/1919, p.8. 


James Stuart, unlike John Howard Wainwright, was able to 
make increasing profits each year, beginning with some 
£255 [pounds] in 1918. James and Marion may have had 
their regrets when their profits dipped to a mere £76 in 
1919; fortunately recovering the following year. Each year 
after this, profits gradually increased, though apparently 
as the result of James being able to reduce his costs 
rather than due to any significant increase in takings. 
An opportunity for cost reduction came early with the 
elimination of the £4 paid weekly for an ‘operator’ - or 
projectionist. This amount was paid out for only the first 
few months after the picture palace’s opening, replaced 
by a much lower £2/5s per month for a doorkeeper. 
Apparently James Stuart, having learnt the techniques, 
took over as projectionist himself and hired a doorkeeper. 


However James Stuart had other advantages over the 
unfortunate John Howard Wainwright. Train strikes 
would not have affected his Dungog audience of walking 
townsfolk and horse and cart travelling dairymen and 
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their families. Also at no time does it appear that the 
people of Dungog expected more than a piano player to 
accompany their films; a cost to Mr Stuart of £4/10 a week. 
Wet weather would have had an impact and certainly 
takings were always down in the winter months. With the 
ticket tax averaging less than 4% of the gross, it is hard to 
say what impact this would have had on cinemas as all 
entertainments were subject to it. Nevertheless, picture 
proprietors certainly did not hesitate to mount a vigorous 
campaign against this tax. 


Surprisingly, for those used to the sale of high priced 
snacks at modern cinemas, the Stuarts did not attempt to 
make money from the sale of refreshments. This was the 
case both in these early years when a Mr Brown, had ‘the 
sole right to sell sweets and refreshments in the building; 
or later, when shops opened across the road to which 
patrons would go during intervals. Instead, the focus was 
on the films, and it was soon reported that the ‘popular 
picture proprietor’ Mr J. Stuart had secured a new film 
service that meant films would be ‘the best obtainable’ 


By the middle of 1918, a new feature of the motion 
pictures had already appeared in Dungog; one that would 
be a mainstay for many years - the serial. Advertisements 
and reviews mention ‘the greatest mystery serial of the 
year’ with the excitement commencing in episode two. 
Travelogues, comedies and news together made up a 
full night's entertainment at the Dungog Pictures. The 
following year, Charlie Chapin was becoming a well 
known part of the scene, though always only one element 
of a range of up to three films presented along with other 
features. In March 1919, for example, Dungog movie goers 
could see not only Charlie Chaplin in Triple Trouble, but 
also His Majesty Bunker Bean — in which the ‘flapper’ first 
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arrived, and in a‘special picture for the women folk’— Love 
Me. Charged 1s and 6d for seats, the citizens of Dungog 
throughout the 1920s came on Wednesday and Saturday 
nights (Friday night was for dances), to see such films as: 
Robbery Under Arms in April 1921 (the second version, 
the first had appeared at the Victoria Hall in 1909), The 
Sheik in October 1922 (the takings were an above average 
£21/9/6), and Oliver Twist in October the following year 
(possibly the Finnish version). 


Of course the moving pictures were not the only form 
of entertainment in Dungog, and the Victoria Hall, while 
seeming to have given up the struggle to be a picture 
palace, was still providing the live 


theatre it had been designed for. An 10 Ge, mans 
example of such live drama being the i, 4 

ever popular romantic comedy, The a a 
Rosary, in four acts presented by the apes eae 
Earnest Archer Dramatic Company; ; tall 
who also performed two other plays : ees, 
within five nights. The Victoria Hall was =, 
also the venue for euchre parties in aid : ee ART 
of tennis clubs; a‘paper and poster ball’ Sees 

in aid of the piano fund; and socials in fH na reas 

aid of the new Memorial Town Hall Tamed Bay 
that was soon to open. The Memorial bal v- ST 

Hall opened in 1921 as a combined a oe 

Town Hall and Club room for the RSL ee 

(or R.S.S. & A.I. League as it then was). ee 

This same Dungog RSL was much ~“ ' 9.05... 
later to play a not insignificant role ae 3 

in the decline of the Dungog Picture AEM 
Palace. At this time, however, its rooms RE 
catered mainly for billiards. ee 


A page from the first cash book of the Dungog Picture 


Palace, 1918 to 1925 
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Fund-raising was the motivation for most entertainment 
events in Dungog, with the moving pictures being the 
chief exception to this. The cost of participating in these 
fund-raising activities is not always clear, but a ‘social’ at 
the Catholic Parish Hall just after the First World War was 
3/- for Gents and 2/- for Ladies. This did not compare to 


the big fundraising event of the period - ‘The Diggers 


t 


Ball. This was a fund-raiser for ex-Diggers in need of 


assistance, which became, in the 1920s 
and 1930s, the premier social event on the 
Dungog calendar. In 1922 it was held in the 
Victoria Hall, and tickets cost 10/- or 2/- for 
‘Gallery Tickets: Like many such events 
it was a ‘plain and fancy dress ball’ with a 
juvenile ball the following night. 


The combination of a ball with a ‘juvenile’ 
the following night (usually fancy dress with 
prizes for best of category), became very 
common, and incidentally helped ensure 
leftovers were not wasted! The dancing was 
taken seriously, and special dance classes 
would be offered for both children and 
adults in the weeks preceding the event. 
In later years this second event for younger 
people often did better than the first, both 
in terms of popularity and fund-raising. 


For the people of Dungog, the attractions of 
live entertainment continued to be strong, 
despite being more expensive than the 
moving pictures. The Gallipoli Strollers for 
example - a musical comedy act composed 
of returned soldiers - charged from 2s to 4s 
with children half price. The 1s and 6d cost of 
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the moving pictures was 
decidedly lower. Perhaps 
because of this, the 
Dungog Picture Theatre 
was prepared to take on 
its rival the Victoria Hall 
even at its own specialty 


a 
Thursday, Picture Theatre, March 6 
ONE NIGHT ONLE, 
THE THEATRICAL EVENT OF THE YEAR. 
G. CAMPDELL AND F. C. WHITE PRESENT 


“COCKATOO FARM” 


.HE NEW AUSTRALIAN MU@ICAL COMEDY, INTHODUCING THE 
FAMOLE 


COCHIES’ JAZZ BAND 


& METROPOLITAN ARTINTH. 


- live — performances. 
On March 6" 1924, the 
‘Picture Theatre’ presented the ‘Theatrical Event of the 
Year’ with Cockatoo Farm - a musical comedy featuring 
the ‘Cockies’ Jazz Band’ Prices were similar to that of the 
Gallipoli Strollers at 2s 2d to 4s 4d, and when the ticket 
office at the Picture Theatre was not open, reserve seating 
could be purchased at the local newsagent. This show was 
presented by Campbell and White, a touring company of 
14 players and 8 musicians that for many years travelled 
around the country districts of Eastern Australia. 


A wide variety of shows and entertainments were 
available to the people of Dungog in the 1920s including 
an appearance at the Dungog Picture Palace by Charlie 
Woodward, the ‘converted burglar, whose talks had such 
titles as, The crooked man made straight. With the 1920s 
being the era of jazz music, Dungog did not miss out on 
this either. A Dixie Orchestra appeared in the Victoria Hall 
at the September ‘Spring Ball’ the first year of that decade, 
at which prizes could be won. The month previously, 
the Presbyterians raised over £26 with a concert at their 
hall involving a long list of recitals, duets and children’s 
comedy acts. The Salvation Army supplied entertainment 
of a more exotic nature, when visiting ‘Indian Officers’ 
provided a lantern show full of ‘heathen worship’ and 
‘Indian courtship. Dungog was also visited by the world 
famous Lynch family bellringers who made regular 
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appearances, not to mention its Hospital Fair consisting 
of flower displays at the Victoria Hall. 


The Dungog Picture Palace in the 1920s had, therefore 
to compete with this wide variety of entertainments and 
fund-raising events, as well as the increasingly popular 
tennis and, of course, women’s cricket. In addition, there 
was another technical development in entertainment - 
the radio. Radios at this time were so scarce that ‘wireless 
evenings’ were held in which people attended a hall to 
listen the radio, as they would a band or comedy act. For 
a district without electricity, having a radio also meant 
having and recharging special radio batteries. However, 
while the radio did eventually provide a measure of home 
based entertainment and easier access to news (and Test 
cricket scores), it does not appear to have greatly affected 
the moving pictures as an entertainment. 


How profitable then was the moving picture business ina 
small town such as Dungog? Thanks to the survival of the 
first cash book of the picture theatre dating from January 
1918 to June 1925, a clear impression of the profitability 
of this business is possible. The main regular costs 
were items such as rail freight for the films, bill posting, 
electricity, carbons (for the carbon arc projectors), tax 
tickets and newspaper ads. Rent is also accounted for 
despite the fact that James Stuart is supposed to have 
owned the building, and it is possible that ‘rent’ refers to 
what, today, would be a mortgage loan repayment. Staff, 
as mentioned before, at first included an operator, but 
regular monthly payments were mainly for a doorkeeper 
(£2/5), cashier (£2), sweeper (£3), a boy to distribute 
posters (2s), and music (£4/10). For this last item a Miss 
Baker and a Miss Coote are mentioned in October 1920 
as being paid £1/2/6, which may have been as temporary 
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replacements for that week. No mention is made of ushers, 
and perhaps Marion took on this role in these early days. 


Less regular payments also tell us something about 
the running of this early cinema. Payments for a ‘hall 
license’ appear, as do payments to local shopkeepers for 
advertising boards, presumably where most of the bill 
posting took place. Another recurring item is for flour, 
and it can be surmised that this was used to make the 
glue for the bill posting. Replacement lamps, repairs to 


the seats and screen, the printing of ‘dodgers’ 
(handbills), purchases of spools and blank slides, 
and repairs to the piano are all part of what you 
might expect the running of a moving picture 
palace to involve. 


Throughout this first period of the Picture Palace’s 
existence, the price of admission appears to have 
remained steady at about 1s and 6d for the two 
classes of seats. Although, some special prices 
do appear - such as the 1/11%, 1/- and 6d for 
The Pagan in early 1930. Based on these prices 
and the takings, it can be seen that attendance 
varied greatly with good nights taking well 
over £20 and low ones less than £5. In general, 
winter evenings, as might be expected in an 
unheated building, had lower attendance, 
and sometimes the picture palace opened on 
fewer days in the winter months. Nevertheless, 
on average, profits appear to have been good 
and gradually increased as costs decreased. An 
income of some £300 a year was possible, and 
this is to be compared to the then £100 a year 
average earnings of a working man - with many 
in Dungog on far less than that. 
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By the mid-1920s, the Stuarts and the moving pictures 
appear to be well established in Dungog, and, as if to 
mark this, in 1925 the Dungog Picture Theatre splashed 
out on a more dramatic advertisement than usual. This 
was for its latest film, W D Griffith’s Way Down East. It is 
possible, even probable, that it was the film's distributors 
themselves doing the splashing, and it represented the 
most prominent advertising for the moving pictures to 
appear to date in the Dungog Chronicle. Starring Lillian 
Gish and concerning illegitimate birth, it was surely a big 
attraction in Dungog and was Griffith’s biggest money 
spinner since his Birth of a Nation. 


The mid-1920s were also a 
boom period for Dungog and 
it was at this time that the main 
street was widened and many 
of the buildings received their 
current facades. Perhaps it was 
this expansion and renovation 
that gave the local council, then 
Dungog Municipal Council, and 
others an itch to provide Dungog 
with a Town Hall, as any self-respecting town required. 
The Anzac service of 1924, for example, had been moved 
for the first time to the Picture Palace due to lack of room 
at the Memorial Hall. Consequently, in 1927, both Dungog 
Municipal Council and the R.S.S. & A.|. League proposed a 
Town Hall in Dungog ‘where concerts, dances, etc., can be 
held’ The cost of such a building was estimated at £3,000 
and a site next to the newly built (but office room only 
sized) Memorial Town Hall was suggested. 





It is not known why the Dungog alderman or the R.S.S. 
& A.l. League members did not consider the Victoria 
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Hall sufficient for concerts and dances, but in any event 
Dungog remains to this day without a ‘Town Hall’ The RSL 
has, however, long since taken over the Memorial Hall it 
once shared with Council and expanded it into a venue 
‘where concerts, dances, etc., can be held’ However, 
this did not to occur until another generation had gone 
through another war that greatly expanded the RSLs 
membership. In the meantime, this perceived lack of a 
venue may have inspired James Stuart, or perhaps his now 
35 year old son James Hamilton Stuart, to begin planning 
a major renovation and expansion of the Dungog Picture 
Palace. 


Certainly the fact that the Stuarts were prepared to put 
through a major rebuilding project just at the beginning 
of the Great Depression and even before ‘talkies’ arrived, 
implies that they had done quite well out of the 1920s 
and the silent film era. Possibly one of the last of these 
profitable, but soon to vanish, silent films to appear at the 
Dungog Picture Palace was The Pagan, a film that brought 
questions of mixed race to Dungog as well as exotic 
scenes of Tahiti. Not only film subjects but the nightly 
program was changing, with two films plus an episode 
of a serial typical by the beginning of the 1930s, as were 
more prominent newspaper advertisements. Features 
by this time regularly exceeded 9000 feet or around 70 
mins, while, at special periods such as the Easter holidays, 
prices would be raised to 1/6, with children half price. 
Even greater changes were soon to come to the film 
business and after more than a decade and a half of 
moving pictures it was time for an upgrade. 
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Dungog Picture Theatre 








Reel 2 
1930 - 1955 


The All-Talking Mystery Thriller / Western / 
Comedy / Musical 


Firmly established and at least reasonably profitable by 
the end of the 1920s, James Stuart, his wife Marion, and 
their son James Hamilton Stuart, felt more than willing 
to invest in the new technological developments now 
arriving in Australia and Dungog. The most important 
of these was pictures with sound - the ‘talkies’ - which 
by 1928 had begun to take off in the United States. 
Despite the potential boost to cinema takings that sound 
undoubtedly represented, in planning their renovations 
the Stuarts, rather than downplaying the non-cinema 
side of the Dungog Picture Palace, actually boosted 
this by adding what appears to have been a unique or 
certainly a rare feature for a purpose-built picture theatre 
— a supper room. 


The 1930 additions to both the front and back of the 
Picture Palace did not halt the presentation of moving 














pictures in Dungog as the Victoria Hall itself was used to DIGGERS’ BALL 
provide a temporary substitute. James Stuart's son, the Prarie mae july 
37 year old James Hamilton Stuart, handled the details Bidder ~ Better = Brighter 
of the ‘extensive alterations’ including the hire of the Sree eter nani 
Victoria Hall from the ‘financially embarrassed’ lessee Plain and. Fancy Dress Juvenile, July 3 
(Tooth’s brewery were the actually owners). This was NOt “waveecusu sees nemanaoe 
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for long and by June 1930 events in the ‘new picture hall’ 
were being announced. Always a multifunction venue, 
the ‘new’ theatre was officially opened, not with a film 
but with a Diggers’ Ball in July at which the ‘Mayoress, Mrs 
CT Abbott, in true Digger fashion cut the ribbon with a 
sword. Despite the financial depression, anda recent flood 
which kept visitors from Maitland and Newcastle from 
attending, the event was declared the most successful in 
Dungog’s history. 


The Diggers’ Ball, which raised funds for the R.S. & S.I.L 
(RSL) to disburse to needy ex-servicemen passing 
through Dungog, had by this time become, according to 
the Dungog Chronicle, ‘THE ball of the season’ Previously 
held at the Victoria Hall, the Chronicle also declared the 
‘new picture theatre’ a ‘wonderful acquisition to Dungog’. 
It had a bigger dance floor and its new supper room could 
hold 160 diners (though this is hard to imagine today). The 
same article also reported that the ‘old supper room’ was 
only a third the size, though this possibly referred to one 
in the Victoria Hall, as where a ‘supper room’ would have 
been located in the pre-1930 Picture Palace is a mystery. 


The Diggers’ Ball was a community event on every level. 
Women of the Wattle Club organised and supplied 
the food (‘two full sittings’ plus an ‘overflow’), while 
numerous volunteers decorated the hall (with ‘coloured 
foliage’ in ‘pink, green and buttercup’); provided the MCs 
(Oscar Olsen & Cliff Jones); handled the money at the 
door (£144 taken); and distributed the cordials and ‘claret 
cup’ (6 gallons of this red wine, brandy & sugar punch 
was ordered); not to mention Gilligan’s Orchestra up on 
stage and the various ‘extras’ provided by talented (it is 
hoped) amateurs. The dancing lasted until 2.20am before 
the National Anthem was played and all went home. The 
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whole thing was repeated five nights later with a juvenile 
dance where the children dressed in costumes such as 
‘Ginger Meggs; ‘Gentleman John, and a ‘Drummer Girl’; 
some £30 was taken. 


The excitement of the Diggers’ Ball of June 1930 took 
place in what at the time was described as the‘new picture 
theatre’ This is despite the fact that the old building 
remained very much at the core of the renovated one. In 
1930, just in time for both the Great Depression and the 
arrival of ‘talkies, the Dungog Picture Palace, under the 
direction of Newcastle architect William Jeater and with 
the work done by builders ‘Messrs Stevenson and Rigler’, 
acquired two additions. To the front was added a more 
elaborate facade in the then popular Spanish Mission 
style; a facade which is now one of only two such facades 
still gracing operating cinemas in NSW. The second 
addition, and the one that was perhaps more novel, was 
the ‘supper room. 





Lieutenant Jeater c.1925. 


The very fashionable and Hollywood inspired Spanish 
Mission facade at the front of the theatre also made this, 
for first time, the main entrance. The northern, or Brown 
Street, end of the theatre had been the screen end with 
patrons walking along the length of the building to 
enter by the side. After 1930, the screen and stage were 
shifted to the southern end and patrons now purchased 
tickets and entered the theatre through the new facade; 
though children and those purchasing the cheaper seats 
continued to enter via the side. At this northern end a 
raked area was constructed and until perhaps sometime 
in the 1950s, the seats here were of a ‘deck-chair’ or 
‘scooped out’ shape with flip up seats and covered in 
either brown or dark red leatherette. This raked area of 
fixed seating extended only about a third of the way 
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down the auditorium towards the stage and screen, 
leaving a large flat floor space where removable seat rows 
and wooden benches enabled the area to be used for a 
range of dance related events as well as for the cinema’s 
cheaper seats. 


Assuming the decor that existed in the late 1960s was 
still that of the 1930 refit, patrons of the Dungog Theatre 
would have enjoyed their films and dances in a spacious 
hall with fixed seating at one end on a raked floor, and 
with removable wooden benches closer to the screen. 
Along each side wall, the auditorium featured lacquered 
woodwork up to a shoulder high Dado strip. Above this, 
the walls were white with timber beams picked out in 
black, and each section between these beams was fitted 
with large panels of flock wallpaper with a surrounding 
border. The screen was positioned on the stage with 
curtains of dark crimson velvet. 


While the new facade was most imposing, the real change 
to the Dungog Picture Theatre was the supper room, built 
under the new stage and which included a kitchen area. 
While many picture theatres converted from Schools of 
Arts and drama theatres, could also boast supper rooms or 
something similar, the Dungog Theatre is perhaps unique 
in being a purpose-built picture palace that also had this 
feature. The supper room of the Dungog Picture Palace 
was constructed as part of a 50 foot (15m) extension to 
the rear of the building and would be central to the part 
played by the picture theatre in Dungog over the next 
30 years or more. A supper room allowed the Stuarts 
to not only to show films every week, but also to host 
dances, fetes, balls, church bazaars, and euchre nights; all 
community events for which the provision of food and 
drink was central. 
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One part of architect William Jeater’s plan that does not 
seem to have been carried out was the erection of an 
awning. To this day the front facade of the theatre features 
a pair of circular moulds to which iron rods supporting 
an awning could have been attached. These moulds are 
unmarked and seem never to have supported any kind 
of awning. In fact, in June 1930 James Stuart applied to 
Dungog Municipal Council for permission to cut down 
two trees in front of his theatre so that he could erect just 
such an awning. After some remarks about ‘what is the use 
of planting trees to have them cut down, the Aldermen 
referred the application to the Parks Committee for 
consideration. The trees are long gone, but James’ awning 
application appears to be still under council consideration. 


Grand balls and other social events aside, the showing of 
moving pictures continued to be the major element inthe 
picture palace’s existence. Films continued to be shown 
as they had been on this site since 1912, but, within two 
months of the official opening of the 1930 renovation, 
something very different would be screened. This was, of 
course, the arrival of talking pictures or the ‘talkies’: 


Saturday night will long be remembered by many residents 
of Dungog and district for they then experienced one of 
the wonders of this wonderful age, the talking picture, 
better known as the “Talkies” 


There is no doubt about the fact that the Talkies, as 
presented at Dungog are going to be a wonderful source 
of pleasure and entertainment to the public of Dungog 
and district. 

Dungog Chronicle, 9/9/1930, p.2. 


Great enthusiasm was reported among the ‘picture fans’ 
once ‘Dungog’s popular movie proprietor, Mr. James 
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Stuart’announced he would ‘install the Talkies’ and record 
crowds were reported for this first night. By 7.30pm all the 
seats at the back (400) were full, and by 8pm the front 
section as well; filled not only with eager locals but also 
with people from Clarence Town and Stroud, some of 


whom had not seen a picture screened before. 


Not only was the ‘laughter that echoed after the 
jokes ... uproarious’ but the‘gazettes’ (newsreels) 
were made more valuable and interesting by 
the various ‘announcements and explanations’ 
regarding the scenes. The same report also 
mentions that in many towns a number of 
screenings needed to take place before the 
operators were able to ‘make a programme 
presentable’ James Stuart, it appears, ‘did it right 


Ua 


from “the jump” * 


A feature of the new talkies that caused some 
excitement at their introduction was the belief 
such films would have ‘selected English stars 
speaking faultless English, as well as newsreels 
‘especially made for the British Empire: Whether 
this was true or not, record crowds were in 
attendance for the first night to see and hear 
a program that included the ‘Talking British 
Triumph’ Song of Soho - a British musical about 
which little is now remembered - as well as 
Mickey the Mouse in The Cactus Kid. Another 
early talkie was ‘The All-Talking Mystery Thriller’ 
The Hate Ship, now notable only for a first 
appearance by Claude Rains. While this was 
perhaps not a very auspicious start, better was 
to come, such as Noel Coward's Cavalcade - ‘An 
Epic of the Empire’ 
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Only two years after the beginning of talkies and the 
opening of his newly renovated picture theatre, James 
Stuart died. It is from this time in 1932 that the Dungog 
Picture Theatre begins to be called - at first in quotations 
- the ames” Theatre. While son James Hamilton Stuart 
took over as projectionist, his mother Marion is reported 
to have continued her involvement, selling tickets and 
perhaps more. Like his father before him, this James 
Stuart was a plumber and, like his father, appears to 
have continued to work as such while running the James 
Theatre. The Stuart's sheds were to be found behind the 
block on which sat both their cinema and home, and 
James Stuart would go around town with a horse and 
cart accompanied in his later years by ‘Tassie, who did the 
heavy work. 


By this time, nearly every town in NSW seems to have had 
its cinema, including those in nearby Clarence Town and 
Stroud. Stroud Pictures began operating and advertising 
in the mid-1930s, and in a remarkable instance of local 
rivalry, this cinema was able to announce in the Dungog 
Chronicle in 1937 that the ‘North Coast’s One Film’, Tall 
Timbers, was only to be seen at Stroud Pictures. It is not 
known if the James Theatre was in fact ever able to screen 
this Australian timber related film in the heart of the 
Dungog timber country. 


At this time, in the James Theatre, could be seen serials, 
newsreels and double features that would be part of the 
local entertainment every Thursday and Saturday night 
for many years, as ‘the talkies’ become simply ‘the pictures’ 
once again. Ushers were the norm now; a task performed 
for many years by Mary Burrows among others. The films 
of the 1930s and 1940s to which patrons were ushered, 
included such films as those by the Marx Brothers; Errol 





James Hamiltion (Jimmy) Stuart. 
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Flynn in The Charge of the Light Brigade; the Wizard of Oz 
(‘one night only’); and Humphrey Bogart in The Treasure of 
the Sierra Madre; not to mention countless now forgotten 
titles. 


The excitement did not always occur up on the screen in 
a place so often in the dark: 


| remember one incident when | was leaving the theatre 
at the end of the movies with my sister-in-law Val. As we 
walked up the aisle the lights came on unexpectedly and 
we glanced across the row in the back corner to see a fellow 
we knew (I think his surname was .....), fully exposed so to 
speak, with a married women (married to someone else) 
with her hands in his lap. We couldn't wait to get outside 
and tell everyone. Every one in the town knew in a matter 
of days. 

Norma King 


The residents of Dungog and district attending the films 
generally obtained their refreshments outside at the one 
or two shops that operated directly over the road from 
the James Theatre, or perhaps from a local entrepreneur 
with a well stocked pony and cart (pies in winter, ice cream 
and cordial in summer). For those who were quick, or did 
not mind missing the beginning of a movie, the pub up 
on the next block was also an option. These alternatives 
were on occasion supplemented by sweets sold during 
intervals inside the theatre itself from a tray. Another 
essential service was, of course, the toilets, always a simple 
galvanised iron and skillon roof affair, outside and to the 
rear of the building; to which a‘mad rush’ at intervals and 
afterwards would take place. 


Winter evenings in an unheated picture palace would not 
have been comfortable, and patrons bringing thermoses 
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of hot drinks and blankets were not uncommon, as were 
other activities: 


My mother used to knit when we went to the pictures. My 
mother had steel knitting needles and all you could hear 
was Click, click, click. She’d have the back of a jumper cast 
on when she went to the pictures and have the back done 
when we came out. 

Mary Bunt 


In general, film screenings took place separately to the 
dances and other social occasions that were also part of 
the James Theatre's role in Dungog. Occasionally, however, 
the cinematic and community aspect of the Dungog 
Picture Palace coincided. This happened, for example, in 
December 1932 when James Hamilton Stuart supported 
a special benefit for the Parents & Citizens Association 
of Dungog Public School with a screening of The Return 
of Dr Fu Manchu and, for a special treat, children paying 
their usual 6d could sit anywhere in the house. Earlier that 
year, the younger Stuart, in another act of community 
spirit, had, according to the minutes to the RSL, ‘made 
25 complimentary tickets 
available to the Returned 
Soldiers to enable them 
to see the Picture entitled 
Diggers to be shown at the 
Dungog Picture Theatre on 
Tuesday and Wednesday 
15 and 16" March’ 


The film Diggers was 
directed by Frank Thring 
senior and is largely a 
comedy about various 





F S28 : ‘ : Ascene from the film 
hapless diggers striving to avoid getting shot. However, it Diggers — last farewell. 
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is perhaps interesting to consider the impact of one very 
sentimental and dramatic scene (in which a not so hapless 
digger fails to return to his French girl) on those who had 
returned in real life from such scenes only a dozen or so 
years before. 


While the James Theatre was not the only venue for social 
activities in Dungog, it was able to secure the central role 
in the social life of what was then a very social Dungog. 
It was perhaps the new supper room that had allowed 
the Picture Palace to secure the Diggers’ Ball (previously 
held at the Victoria Hall) as well as many other social and 
dance events. Balls and concerts could now take place 
on the large flat area from which the temporary seating 
was cleared, and afterwards patrons would descend 
beneath the stage to a sit-down supper. Advertising for 
the Diggers’ Ball, for example, would refer to the ‘Supper- 
de-Luxe’ awaiting patrons. 


A week after the Diggers’ Ball of 1930 at the newly 
renovated Picture Theatre came the Catholic Ball (also 
with a supper - Gents 7/6, Ladies 5/-), and with a Juvenile 
to follow. The ‘new’ theatre appears to have attracted all 
social groups in Dungog, with the Annual Hospital Ball 
and its Juvenile Ball two weeks later, and the ladies of 
the Masonic Lodge also meeting at the theatre to plan 
the next Masonic Ball in the following month. Previously, 
the 1930 ‘United Anzac Commemoration Service’ had 
also been held in the Picture Theatre with the proceeds 
of a collection donated to the Dungog Hospital ‘after 
expenses were paid’ 


In general, these fund-raising events could expect 


people to be willing to pay several shillings with an all- 
up collection of some £15 to £30, or about a quarter 
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the average family’s annual income - a fair amount. The 
various church groups organised in much the same way, 
except that ‘the Presbyterians never agreed with the 
raffles, this being thought too much like gambling. ‘The 
Church of England and the Catholics had raffles and they 
made a lot of money. Instead Presbyterians collected for 
the hospital. 


Not all dances were about raising money, and along- 
side these fundraisers with their relatively high entrance 
fees were also more purely entertaining dances simply 
described as ‘socials’ or even ‘bob hops’ This last meant 
‘shilling dances’ and seemed to have been a revival of a 
term that before the First World War referred to a rather 
low-class dance with a less than savoury reputation. Those 
at the Picture Palace in the early years of the Depression, 
however, were simply a cheap form of entertainment for 
those with little cash. 


While the many dances were a major source of fun and 
entertainment, they could also be occasions of some 
personal tension. As one young dancer recalls: 


The dances would take place on the timber floor section 
at the front of the theatre. All the girls would sit along one 
side and the boys would all sit on the opposite side. When 
the music commenced, the boys would get up and walk 
over to a girl and ask her to dance. You would always just 
pray that you would be asked to dance so as not to sit there 
like a wallflower. We all looked forward to the progressive 
barn dance when we would get to dance with all the boys. 

Norma King 


Essential to all the dances and many other events at the 
James Theatre was the provision of music. The musical 
arrangements for the Diggers’ Balls of the early 1930s for 
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example took up quite a bit of the discussions during its 
preparation. Gilligan’s Orchestra of eight players was paid 
£18 for playing at the 1930 Diggers’ Ball after the R.S. & 
S.l. League committee agreed that the ‘best orchestra 
available, irrespective of price’ be obtained. Gilligan’s was 
chosen only after a ballot, with the Tabernacle Stroud 
Syncopaters coming second. The £18 paid for Gilligan’s 
Orchestra compares well with the mere £3/3 paid for a 
‘local orchestra’ for the Juvenile Ball of that same year. 
Though perhaps it was felt that Dungog had not got its 
money's worth, as the next year it was declared that an 
orchestra of’5 players only’ would be paid for; this was the 
Rio Syncopaters, chosen from among twenty applicants. 
The following year Dungog again possibly felt it could 
do better, with advertising done specially in Newcastle 
for musical entertainment that resulted in the Cinderella 
Dance Band of Merewether chosen from alist that did not 
include any local talent. 


Despite the keenness to obtain a good live orchestra, 
the organisers of the Diggers’ Ball were not above using 
modern technology and it was moved ‘that Mr Stuart be 
asked to play the necessary extras through his Panatrope’ 
The Brunswick Panatrope was a very popular gramophone 
of the time which, in this, and presumably other instances, 
would provide music while the live musicians either rested 
or were not present. In the unlined tin-roofed picture 
palace, the acoustic qualities of Mr Stuart’s Panatrope are 
difficult to estimate today. 


The seemingly wide choice of musical entertainers 
available may be a reflection of the high unemployment 
of the 1930s. In any event, the James Theatre did not 
lack for competition of the live entertainment variety in 
this period. Thus the Victoria Hall provided the venue for 
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James Stuart had a choice of 
models of the popular Brunswick 
Panatrope. 


the return of Stanley McKay, now with ‘The Hollywood 
Gaieties of 1930, while Mack’s Musical Comedy Co. 
performed within their own marquee. 


While the newly renovated James Theatre seemed to 
be gathering in most of Dungog’s social events, it did in 
fact lose one that it had accommodated even before its 
upgrade. Atsome point in the 1920s, the annual Anzac Day 
march had ended at the Picture Theatre; as the Dungog 
Sub-Branch moved in 1928, ‘the Anzac Day celebrations 
take the form as in the past of a Combined Service at [the] 
Picture Palace’ In 1932, however, ‘after having interviewed 
the local Clergy’ it was decided that the ‘Anzac Services 
would be conducted from the Memorial Hall steps instead 
of at the Picture Theatre’ After ‘considerable discussion’ 
this decision was endorsed. 


That ‘the local Clergy’ perhaps preferred a less secular 
venue for the Anzac services is perhaps understandable, 
but what exactly was the nature of the opposition that 
now lies hidden under the phrase ‘considerable discussion’ 
must remain a matter for speculation. However, it appears 
that the Anzac Services returned to the James Theatre for 
many years, years during which the phrase ‘Combined 
Service’ meant that Catholic Diggers, even those who 
participated in the march, felt they could not enter the 
James Theatre. 


Despite the religious inhibitions dating from the 
Reformation, that prevented Catholic Diggers attending 
Anzac Services, it can be assumed attending the Diggers’ 
Ball each year did not face such barriers. The most 
spectacular of these balls, at least as far as decorations are 
concerned, appears to have been that of 1932, the year the 
Sydney Harbour Bridge was opened. For this Diggers’ Ball - 
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... the harbour bridge in three autumnal tones spanned 
the hall. Some 400 chrysanthemums were used to good 
effect. Below there hung an illuminated floral aeroplane. 
The bridge pylons were also illuminated. On the stage 
there was a replica of the bridge on a background of sky 
blue and water colours. Streamers radiated from the bridge 
to all quarters of the hall. 

Dungog Chronicle, 28/6/1932, p.2. 


These impressive decorations were designed by Mrs R. 
J. O'Regan, who had once provided the piano music for 
the silent films, and built by her station master husband. 
However, the decorations of the supper room were the 
affair of the Wattle Club ladies and not to be outshone 
they laid on: 


bunches of small apples, persimmons, cedar berries, Lilli 
Pilli, autumn leaves, Japanese maple Trees. On the walls 
were African Marigolds and asparagus, whilst flower laden 
bamboo boats were suspended aloft. 

Dungog Chronicle, 28/6/1932, p.2. 


The organisers had moved ‘that £4 be allowed for 
decorations’ and that ‘active helpers of the Wattle Club’ be 
admitted for 5/- each; full entry was 7/6, with ‘gallery seats’ 
2/. A great deal was obviously achieved with volunteer 
effort and the result was a final cheque presented by the 
Wattle Club to the R.S. & S.I. League after the Diggers’ Ball 
of 1932 of £36/6/1. This contrasts rather strongly with 
the £85/13/5 that had been presented after the Ball of 
1929 and may reflect the impact of the Depression, or 
was, perhaps, a sign of increasing expenditure. This last 
point was certainly in the minds of those who discussed 
the preparations for the Diggers’ Ball of 1933, when a 
motion to increase the limit on the money set aside for 
decorations from £4 to £5 was defeated. 
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Dungog put its stamp on 
the opening of the new 
Harbour Bridge. 


While the supper room was a much used and useful 
feature of the James Theatre, this does not mean it was 
an easy place to use. Its size meant that more than one 
sitting was typical at most events. Women - or as the R.S. 
& S.I.L sub-branch minutes expressed it: ‘that the whole 
arrangement of the Supper be left to the Wattle Club’ - 
would spend two days or more working to embellish the 
supper room as well as the main hall with flowers and 
other decorations. The ‘kitchen’ of the supper room was 
so inadequate that hot water for tea and coffee at times 
needed to be prepared in a cauldron/copper on a fire set 
up outside the building. 


The difficulties of volunteer organisers notwithstanding, 
the main attraction at these events was the dancing. A 
typical ball had specialty dances such as the rumba and 
kiss waltz (from the German Kuss-Walzer), as well as ‘Pick- 
a-box’dances at which small prizes such as a meal at a cafe 
or a free ticket to next week’s dance could be won. In this 
kind of dance the couples moved around until the music 
stopped and those nearest to a chosen spot won a prize 
that the lucky couple ‘picked’ from a number of boxes. 
Similar was the ‘Monte-Carlo Waltz; in which the dance 
floor was divided into four suits and a packet of cards cut 
while the music played. When the music stopped, those 
couples in the section of the suit drawn were eliminated; 
the prize - a box of chocolates. Dance styles included the 
waltz, foxtrot, quickstep, jazz waltz, and barn or square 
dance (popular in the early 1950s because partners 
changed). 


In addition to the Diggers’ Balls, many other balls dances 
occurred regularly in the 1930/40s such as the Annual 
Hospital Ball, the Grand Buffalo Dance, Children’s Frolics 
put on by the Parents & Citizens, Red Cross Concerts, and 
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those organised by private teachers like Alethea Abbott 
(who drew‘big crowds’). In addition, touring groups such 
as the Westmead Boys Band came to Dungog, whose 
performances were followed by dances, as was the 
‘Around the World’ revue by an all Australian boys’ group. 
As well as the many dancing-only activities, there were 
also regular non-dancing events such as the Catholic 
Bazaar (followed by a dance), the Scottish Fetes of the 
Presbyterian Church (no dancing followed), as well as 
one-off events such as a lecture on China in 1937 by ‘one 
who has been there’ 


Another one-off event was a Military Ball on the occasion 
of a visit by the then Governor of NSW, Sir Philip Game. It 
was not many months after Sir Philip Game had removed 
Jack Lang as Premier of NSW in 1932 that he visited 
Dungog. Sir Philip was neither the first nor the last NSW 
Governor to visit Dungog, but the occasion of his visit was 
certainly a sensational one, including a very ceremonial 
presentation of debutantes in the James Theatre. For the 
vice-regal visit, September 29", 1932 was even declared a 
public holiday in Dungog and District, with all the schools 
closing. 


The occasion of the NSW Governor's Dungog trip was to 

award two trophies (the Lord Stonehaven Cup and the 

Lord Forster Cup) to the Dungog 16* Light Horse Troop. 

One was for polo and the other for being 

the best machine gun troop in NSW and wie Be Bae. 
Queensland. These awards were presented Under the gy eee artieseecn the 
during the day at Dungog Showground. That IS EXCELLENCY, THE GOVERNOR 
night Sir Philip and his party attended what er Dhilip Bel. Game 

was billed as a ‘Grand Military Ball’ at the G.B.E., K.C.B., 0.8.0. 

James Theatre. The event included ‘lancers Lavy Game 


with shining steel points and fluttering red 











Dungog Grand Military Ball, 29th Sept., 1932 
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and white pennants beneath which the prettily dressed 
young ladies walked’ The whole affair was done in great 
style with models of mounted light horsemen and an 
‘electrically illuminated’ Australian Coat of Arms among 
other decorations enlivening the James Theatre. There 
were even machine guns flanking each side of the stage! 


In May 1940 occurred a special kind of ball that was to 
become a mainstay of the James Theatre in the decades 
after WWII. This was what was reported to be ‘the first 
Church of England [debutante] ball held in Dungog’ 
Debutante balls had of course been held before, but 
these had usually involved minor royalty and governors; 
debutantes were presented to the NSW Governor during 
his 1932 visit for example. This one was the beginning 
of a more local fashion in such balls that would last until 
at least the late 1960s and saw an annual procession of 
C. of E. and Catholic debutantes - but never Presbyterian 
or Methodist. At this first for Dungog and the James 
Theatre, ‘ten debutantes were welcomed by 250 dancers: 
The whole was organised by the ‘Girls’ Friendly Society’ 
with floral decorations dominating, including the stage 
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as a garden and the supper room filled with roses. The 
debutantes entered down ‘the carpeted centre of the 
ballroom’ under 16 floral arches and the whole was ‘very 
prettily done’ 


It is not known how much the Stuarts had the need for 
a public meeting space in mind, when they invested in 
the expansion of their picture palace, but certainly many 
public meetings did take place there. At one time this 
included the NSW Premier: 


Despite heavy rain, the picture palace, in which the meeting 
was held, was crowded, and the Premier was warmly 
applauded when he entered the hall. Many electors had 
travelled long distances over muddy roads to be present. 
Sydney Morning Herald, 11/8/1934, p.15. 


Another example of the renovated James Theatre playing 
a role as a Town Hall was achieved in meetings in 1937 
to consider the sewerage scheme - a very controversial 
proposal at the time. But the ability of the James Theatre 
to play this role did not stop the Aldermen of Dungog 
attempting to gain that icon of municipal respectability, 
only to be voted down in a local poll also in 1937: 


DUNGOG, Monday. 

A poll of ratepayers of Dungog Municipality, held on 

Saturday, on the proposal of the council to borrow £4500 

for the erection of a town hall, resulted in the proposal 

being defeated by 130 votes to 24, representing a little 

more than 41 per cent, of the total number enrolled. 
Sydney Morning Herald, 31/8/1937, p.9. 


After the war, the social life of Dungog was beginning to 


change; though at first, this had little impact on the James 
Theatre. One change was the death in 1945 of Marion 
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Stuart. Unfortunately, very little is known about the wife 
of the founder of the Dungog Picture Palace and mother 
and grandmother of succeeding owners. 


Another change was the increased number of returned 
servicemen, and in 1947 the Diggers’ annual re-union 
dinner was held, not in the supper room of the James, 
but at tables laid out on the flat of the main auditorium. 
One hundred and sixty gathered at a banquet prepared, 
as usual, by the ladies of the Wattle Club. This increase in 
numbers, which made the use of the larger James Theatre 
necessary, was to have long-term significance. One impact 
of a reinvigorated R.S.S. & A.I. League - soon to call itself 
the RSL - was that now they were organising many more 
dances, but not for digger unemployed. Instead, the ‘RSL — Marion Stuart 
Dance Committees’ were raising funds to build a dance 

hall near the Memorial Hall in Dungog; a successful drive 

that, in the future, would see a major shift of Dungog’s 

social scene away from the James Theatre. These RSL 

dances took place in community halls at Bandon Grove, 

Clarence Town, Tillegra, and in the Anglican Parish Hall, 

as well as at the James Theatre where the final of the 

Waltzing Competition also took place. Entry fees were 

2/6 and prizes of some 10s were to be won in the pick-a- 

box and Monte-Carlo dances; the donated prizes ranging 

from a‘novelty dog} to a‘tobacco pouch ’or a'tin of malted 

milk’. 





At the beginning of the 1950s, the social round in Dungog 
seems relatively unchanged. The Catholic community 
held a ‘Catholic Popular Girl’ competition involving 
various girls competing against each other in fundraising 
to build classrooms for the local St Josephs School. There 
were also a number of balls and euchre parties held at 
the James Theatre - including the Annual Rodeo Ball and 
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Fete was also held at 
the James Theatre. The 
Diggers’ Ball also took 
place as usual; but this 
no longer seems as 
prominent as before meatier 
the war. a 


The Catholic Popular Girl Ball of 1951 was, however, 
considered to have been poorly attended, although £65 
was taken. Perhaps times were changing, with the dancing 
reported to have been stopped when it was seen that some 
had taken off their coats. Possibly dancing with coats on, ina 
theatre without air-conditioning in January, was beginning 
to lack appeal to a new generation. Nevertheless, it is 
reported that the theatre was packed for the subsequent 
Popular Girl Competition and £500 was taken. 


Other events in these post-war years included a live quiz 
show by the well-known radio performer Jack Davey of “Hi 
Ho, Everybody” fame; he would also have been familiar to 
the patrons of the James Theatre as the voice behind the 
Fox-Movietone newsreels for many years. 


| remember attending a show where Jack Davey was 
compere. | was picked from the audience and had to go up 
onto the stage and be asked a question. You stayed there 
until you got a question wrong. The person who answered 
the most questions won a prize. | remember getting about 
six right. | think | got a prize. 

Norma King 
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Another difference in these post-war years was that 
electricity restrictions sometimes limited the number 
of films which could be shown. This was something 
James Stuart, whose father had once held shares in an 
electricity company, did not take lying down. Although 
the Dungog Chronicle did report he and his family taking 
the opportunity provided by the enforced break to go 
on holidays to their place at Hawk’s Nest. Rested, James 
Stuart purchased a generator of his own, which for many 
years kept films screening on a regular basis. 


As one young patron described film-going at this time: 


Twice a week we used to go to the pictures. | went on my 
own or with a friend, girlfriends or so forth, and when | 
started keeping company with my first husband, we used 
to go of a Tuesday night and the Saturday night to the 
pictures. We'd have a war picture on the first one then a 
cowboy picture ... you'd go of a Tuesday night there'd be 
a war picture then a cowboy picture ... and you'd go of a 
Saturday and there'd probably be a cowboy picture then a 
war picture. 

Mary Bunt 


By the early 1950s, the film line-up was beginning to 
change. Eureka Stockade for example, was shown on 
both Friday and Saturday nights in January 1950, while 
Tuesday night was ‘Serial Tuesday’; Atom Man versus 
Superman was one such serial. Movies such as the second 
Ma & Pa Kettle film are given a strong write-up in the local 
paper, and if you wanted to see the news you needed 
to be in your seat by 7.50pm sharp. Colour in films was 
also becoming more regular, with Give My Regards To 
Broadway screening in January 1950 at the James Theatre 
‘in glorious Technicolor’: The delay before a film came to 
Dungog, at this time, was averaging about 12 months 





THE JAMES THEATRE 


FRIDAY, DEC. 5. SATURDAY, DEC. 6. 





UNIVERSAL INTERNATIONAL PRESENTS 
FRANCIS THE TALKING MULE IN 
“FRANCIS GOES TO THE RACES” (GE) 


WITH DONALD O'CONNOR, PIPER LAURIE, 
CECIL KELLAWAY 





COLUMBIA PRESENTS 
EDMUND O'BRIEN, LIZBETH SCOTT IN 


“TWO OF A KIND” (NG) 


WITH TERRY MOORE, ALEXANDER KNOX, 
CLAIRE CARLETON 
SHORTS, 71.45 P.M 


SHOWING FINS TUESDAY NIGHT 
“THE MUDLARK" and “1iF MYSTERIOUS DESPERADO” 
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after its Australian release, which was often itself a year 
after its American one - though it is unlikely that many in 
Dungog then considered this cause for concern. 


At the beginning of the 1950s more dances and 
entertainment activities appear to be available to the 
people of Dungog than ever before. Such dances took 
place throughout the year in the James Theatre, but 
seemed to be most plentiful in the cooler months. The first 
of the year 1950 at the James was the Grand Footballers’ 
Dance in February; promising good music from 8 to 12 on 
a Thursday night. Films usually screened every Tuesday 
and Saturday night, with Friday night for dances and 
balls such as the Diggers; the Hibernian or the Church of 
England Fellowship Ball. All the above took place at the 
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Bands such as the Red 
Peppers could sometimes 
play all night for £5 
between them. 


James Theatre with box plans and reservations available 
at such places around town as McDonalds’ Crystal Milk 
Bar and Robinson's Stationery. An apparent change is 
that the orchestras at these events were now more local, 
such as the Red Peppers Dance Band, dominated by the 
Redman family, and the Rhythm Boys Orchestra. 


Continuing in March 1950, there was the Presentation 
Tennis Dance with the Melody Makers Orchestra, then the 
Grand Show Ball, and at the end of March the Methodist 
Flower Show and Grand Concert. In April, the RSL Dance 
with the Red Peppers Dance Band was followed in May 
by the CWA Younger Set’s Baby Health Centre fund-raiser 
called the Blue and Gold Ball, and in the same month the 
Church of England had their Annual Fellowship Ball with a 
‘Grand Presentation’ of debutantes at which a ‘Newcastle 
Dance Band’ and a ‘crooner’ helped everyone enjoy the 
8pm to 2.30am event. In June, the Catholics of Dungog 
scheduled their Hibernian Ball and that same month the 
St Andrews Women’s Guild of the Presbyterian community 
put on not a dance but a Grand Concert with ‘50 Local 
and Visiting Artists’ including yodellers, comedians and 
elocutionists for 2s. 


At the beginning of the second half of 1950, there was 
another Grand Concert, also with ‘visiting and local 
artists’; its proceeds were divided between the CWA and 
the Red Cross. In July, the RSL also organised a ‘Flood 
Relief Victim Dance’ and in August came the Diggers’ Ball, 
still seen as the leading event of the Dungog season. In 
August also, was the Hillbilly Roundup, unusual in being 
put on by an outsider to Dungog - Cactus Ken - and 
featuring the ‘Hicks from the Sticks’ In September was the 
Fourth Annual Footballers’ Ball (including goal posts), the 
P & C Annual Children’s Frolic, the Catholic Bazaar (which 
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opened at 3pm with dancing at its conclusion), and 
another Grand Concert by the Presbyterian Church which 
was preceded by a Floral Fete. 


The outcomes, both financially and socially, of these 
events were usually reported as good. The Anglican Deb 
Ball was attended by 400 people, had 10 debutantes 
and took £94. Land of Hope and Glory was played as the 
debs passed through a guard of honour made up of 
the debutantes of the previous year in a James Theatre 
decorated with flowers and ‘swathes of green crepe 
paper with lemon bows’ However there could perhaps 
be too much of a good thing and the Blue and Gold 
Ball of the CWA Younger Set had, what was considered, 
a disappointing turn-out of only 200 people. Organisers 
blamed two recent balls, including one at Clarence Town, 
although the Rhythm Boys were reported to have been 
good. The Hibernian Ball, intended for June, needed to 
be postponed due to floods (the Rhythm Boys could not 
make it from Kurri), and, apparently unable to rebook the 
James Theatre, the whole was re-located to Tillegra Hall as 
a dance and euchre night. The Diggers’ Ball continued to 
be very successful; attended by 500 people and taking a 
record £152/10/6. The Catholic Bazaar with its Chocolate 
Wheel was an even bigger earner, taking £200. 


Other entertainments also came from outside, especially 
at Dungog Show time, though not always in the James, 
as when appeared Mack’s Revue Company and their ‘top 
line variety artists’ presenting their ‘non-stop Vaudeville 
Revue’ in a ‘huge modern Canvas Theatre’. Box plans and 
reservations for this were available from Ralph’s Music 
Store next to where the canvas theatre was erected, just 
opposite the Dungog School of Arts. 
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The 1930s renovation transformed what, soon after, 
became known as the James Theatre into the social hub 
of Dungog, with the 1930s and 1940s marking a high 
point socially for both the picture palace and Dungog 
itself. The Second World War brought a slow-down in the 
social pace, which seemingly picked up again soon after, 
but was perhaps never again quite the same. Perhaps the 
biggest impact, as faras the James Theatre was concerned, 
of WWII was its revitalising of the RSL. The renewed 
energy of the Dungog RSL at first expanded dancing 
and social events, including many at the James Theatre, 
before working itself out in an expanded Memorial Club 
that ultimately played a significant role in weakening the 
focus on the James Theatre. The new advertising banner 
proudly proclaiming the James Theatre’ which appeared 
in the early years of the 1950s seemed to show that the 
James Theatre had plenty of life ahead. But many changes 
were coming: changes in film technology; changes to the 
liquor licensing laws; balls becoming dances and dances, 
dinners; and of course the gradual trickle of a TV into 
every home. 
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Reel 3 
1955 - 1972 


From Cinemascope and back to a silent screen 


While the 1950s and 1960s were seemingly golden years 
for cinema, the moving pictures (and the James Theatre) 
were, in fact, living on borrowed time. Even the great 
boost to the cinematic experience that was CinemaScope 
carried with it the intimation of dangers to come. This 
was because, for its US developers, CinemaScope was a 
response to the threat posed by television, a threat the 
James Theatre even in Dungog would eventually come to 
face. At the same time the James Theatre’s supper room 
was also facing threats of its own. In this case, the clue to 
the menace is found in the seemingly innocuous change 
(in the same year as CinemaScope’s introduction) of pub 
closing times from 6 o'clock to 10 o'clock. 


In addition to the consequences of these Australia-wide 
and even global trends, many other things also began to 
change for Dungog and the James Theatre specifically in 
these years of post-war boom. Not least was the death of 
James Hamilton Stuart in 1961 and the taking over of the 
family theatre by his son William Stuart (a third James had 
been killed in WWII). William (Bill or Billy) Stuart worked in 
a bank before the war, and during it he, like his brother, 
served in the Air Force. Unfortunately for this third William stuart 
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generation Stuart, the now aging picture palace could 
no longer generate the profits needed to maintain it. Not 
that this Stuart did not make an effort; at one stage in the 
1960s, Bill spent six months with a pressure gun painting 
the entire outside of the theatre, including the roof. But 
along with maintenance needs, of concern by the end 
of the 1960s was that the James Theatre was no longer 
central to Dungog’s social life; a social life that itself was 
greatly altered and even diminished. 


All this was in the future; in 1955 it was the thrill of * + »* ee 
the new that once more greeted the patrons of the 
James Theatre. For the film going public of Dungog, as 
elsewhere around the globe, the arrival of ‘CinemaScope’ 
was a major transformation in the cinematic experience. 
Colour films had only lately become the norm and now 
viewers were presented with films on screens more than 
twice the size they were used to, and delivered with a 
much more powerful sound system. Theatres such as 
the James not only needed to put in larger screens, but 
were also required to fit special lenses to their projectors, 
and it was the delay in distributing these new lenses (and 
the costs) that determined when CinemaScope arrived 
in rural towns. For Dungog and the James Theatre, it 
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FRIDAY, OCT. 28. SATURDAY, OCT. 29 


Genero! Exhibition, 


was in October 1955 that ads in the Dungog Chronicle REARS 





announced that ‘Coming Next Week’ was The Command One of the first new 
rT 3 ji Cinemascope films to 
in colour and CinemaScope’ aupearal ine James 


Theatre. 
When these ads for films in CinemaScope first appeared, 
no explanation of what this meant was given, nor did the 
Dungog Chronicle feel the need to run any informative 
articles. Perhaps this was because it was taken for granted 
that by October 1955, the people of Dungog knew all 
about this innovation in entertainment that had first 
appeared in Sydney at the end of 1953. The Command 
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was a Western which, like many of the early CinemaScope 
films, was made with the wide screen and the possibilities 
of a grand landscape very much in mind. It must have 
been a stunning first look at such landscapes for the 
Dungog locals, followed up the week after by the even 
more stunning King of the Khyber Rifles with Tyrone Power. 
Though, it was A Man Called Peter, inthe month afterwards 
(based on a true story of aman who became the chaplain 
of the US Senate), which seemed to have really attracted 
the crowds; of ‘unprecedented interest’ according to the 
Dungog Chronicle. 


It is possible that the change in technology required 
by CinemaScope did not go smoothly at the start. This 
suspicion is created by the fact that less than six months 
after CinemaScope pictures had begun showing, two 
new projectors, lenses and a sound system were installed. 
The installation of all this new equipment is described 
as ‘a wonderful change in the screening of pictures and 
the voice amplification’ The projectors were from the 
Australian company Raycophone, and the lenses were 
said to have cost £1,000. 


Despite the new technology, some things did not change; 
the noise of shunting steam trains still came through 
the open vents to drown out a film occasionally, as Mary 
Burrows continued to usher a new generation to their 
seats. Similarly, anew generation of railway porters such as 
the young Alan ‘Frog’ Muddle continued to take the heavy 
canisters of 35mm film off the trains at Dungog Station and 
carry them across to the James Theatre, where Bill Stuart 
was the projectionist assisted by Ken Dougherty who made 
up the advertising slides. These same canisters would then 
be carted back again for the return shipment to Sydney a 
few days later, as they had been since before the Great War. 


JAMES THEATRE 
October 6 & 7 


a motion picture 





‘4 Century ot presents - ' 


"A Mare 
Called 
Peter 


Prom the Boot by 
CATMEASINE MARBMALL 
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staring 9 
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Nevertheless change was occurring; the Victoria Hall, for 
example, was now increasingly being used for furniture 
and even vegetable auctions. Of more cinematic 
relevance was the appearance around this time of a film 
for which a rarely used announcement (in Dungog at 
least) was made - ‘Children under 16 years old not to be 
admitted’ This film was The Moon is Blue, banned it was 
said in some places due to its use of words such as ‘virgin’ 
and ‘seduce’; but perhaps in reality because of its open 
discussion of the possibility of sex outside marriage. In 
fact, the film is typical of movies of the 1950s in which 
nothing more than talk occurred. Nevertheless The Moon 
is Blue was another sign of things to come. 


For most film-goers to the James Theatre in this period, 
however, whether a film contained controversial issues 
or not was largely beside the point. For the children 
and adults of the 1950s and early 1960s, the cinema 
experience continued to be what it had been since at 
least 1912 - a social one. It was a regular opportunity to 
get out of the house, to meet friends, and be part of an 
experience in which the quality and themes of the movie 
being shown often played only an incidental role. For the 
majority of movie goers sitting mostly in the same seats, 
week after week, the experience included; practical jokes, 
falling asleep on benches before the final feature, torch 
wielding ushers, tramping out to toilets up a dark grassy 
path, excited dairymen yelling warnings to about-to-be- 
struck from behind victims on screen, bringing along 
blankets in winter, envying those in the expensive seat 
with cushions, and stealing a kiss in the dark in those 
same cushioned seats before the torch wielders arrived. 


Though the evidence from before the Second World 
War is uncertain, in the post-war period the tolerance 
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for practical jokes and stunts of various kinds appears to 
have been greater, certainly greater than it is today: 


As a young boy of about 14 in 1953, | and my mates would 
go down to the tunnel near Dungog town through which 
the water pipe runs and, using nets, catch small bats. We'd 
then sneak them into the pictures, wait ‘til the lights were 
out and release the bats. There were mostly laughs but 
some girls would always scream. 

Allan ‘Frog’ Muddle 


Frog also recalls that it was the illegality of entering the 
water pipe tunnel that impressed him and his mates 
more than liberating bats in a cinema. He also remembers 
an occasion when a carpet snake was released inside the 
theatre, and another former movie watcher recalls a cap 
gun being fired ata suitably tense moment of TheMummy. 
Others recall the near compulsory rolling of Jaffas along 
the floor, numerous girls’ knees being ‘accidentally’ 
touched in the dark, as well as a variety of other pranks 
and shenanigans. 


The ushers responsible for supervising such bat smugglers 
(including the well-remembered Mary Burrows), would 
seek out, torches in hand, the culprits and, if caught, eject 
them from the theatre. This same Mary Burrows is also 
remembered for sitting up the back of the cinema with 
her knitting, as well as for sending generations of young 
cinema goers across the street to the shop with a ‘bring 
me back something. Others remember Mrs Burrows 
herself selling sweets and drinks from a tray, though it is 
possible this was only at an earlier period. 





Another child of the 1950s recalls her James Theatre 


. Mary Burrows 
experiences fondly: 
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| loved going to the theatre on a Friday or Saturday night 
when | was young, between the ages of 7 and 13, usually in 
the school holidays. | would head off with my cousins, who 
were mostly younger than I. We were never accompanied by 
an adult and would walk all the way from my aunt's house in 
Eloiza Street, or my grandmother’s house in Abelard Street, 
opposite the showground, (something | can’t imagine 
children of that age being allowed to do today). We would 
each be given three shillings, enough to cover admission 
and something to eat at intermission. We would always sit 
in the wooden bench seats right at the front, where they 
were placed in several rows on the flat timber floor, in spite 
of the fact they were extremely uncomfortable and you 
had to strain your neck in an awkward position just to take 
in the whole screen. There was method in our madness; 
these seats only cost one shilling and therefore we would 
have more money leftover to buy food. 


There was always a double feature, mostly preceded by a 
cartoon and Movietone News. The movies screened were 
never current, and were usually a few years old by the time 
they made it to Dungog, but it didn’t matter, once that 
roaring lion appeared, we were mesmerised and carried 
to places that we could only fantasise about; our only 
means of travel at this time in our young lives of living in 
a small country town. If the young ones got too vocal or 
misbehaved, usually in the cartoons or when John Wayne 
got in a good shot, or the cavalry was arriving, then the 
rather large lady usher who sat in the back corner, with a 
blanket over her knee and sometimes knitting, would take 
umbrage to this, jump to her feet, march up and down 
either aisle shining the torch along the rows looking for the 
culprits. Needless to say this happened every week as the 
boys loved to heckle and provoke her into action. 


My cousins and | would manage to stay awake until 
intermission, when we would then cross the road to the 
shop, which sold hot meat pies, milkshakes, ice-cream 
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buckets, Fantales, Jaffas, Minties and Smiths Crisps. | always 
loved to buy a meat pie with sauce and a milkshake costing 
one shilling each, especially during the winter, when it 
was absolutely freezing. It was also not uncommon to see 
people bring a thermos to the theatre. Inevitably we would 
all fall asleep during the second movie and lie head to toe 
along the hard bench seats. There is nothing worse than 
being woken at midnight and having to walk home in the 
middle of winter, but the thought of nan’s or my aunt's big 
double bed kept us going. Neither my nan nor my aunt, 
who incidentally didn’t own televisions, ever ventured 
to the movies, but we would keep them awake for hours 
relaying the storylines, describing the dresses, and even 
singing the songs, as most of the movies tended to be 
musicals. They never told us to shut up and go to sleep, and 
to this day | think they secretly delighted in hearing about 
the glamorous actors and wonderful stories, a distraction 
from their day to day mundane lives. 


There was just something wonderful and glamorous about 
going to the James Theatre and it wasn’t until a few years 
later, around 1965 when | had graduated to sitting in the 
middle seats costing one shilling and sixpence, that | 
shared my first kiss. | won't mention his name, he may still 
be living in Dungog. 

Deborah Minnici 


In a complaint made about the James Theatre made in 
1959, we catch a glimpse of another aspect of the Dungog 
entertainment experience. In that year, a Dungog police 
officer wrote to the Chief Secretary following public 
complaints concerning the state of the external toilets at 
the James Theatre, and the problems of accessing them 
in the dark, particularly for women. The report stated that: 


to gain access it is necessary to walk the whole length of the 
building and into a large area of semi darkness, overgrown 
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with weeds with narrow mowed paths to the lavatories. It 
is necessary for women to pass within 15 feet of the male 
lavatory to get to the lady’s lavatory. This naturally leads 
to the inevitable cat-calling from hoodlums... the whole 


surrounding area ... 


is often in darkness [and] tends to 


frighten women and does lead itself to offensive behaviour 


by men that way inclined... 


Dungog Police, 7/1/1959 


Mr Stuart wrote a letter of objection to his local MLA, 
Mr Fitzgerald, claiming that the writer of the report was 


being vindictive. 


Despite this complaint, the James Theatre would not get 
internal toilets for another 20 years and then only after 
the imposition of new halls regulations. However, before 
that time, the Shire Council did erect its own set of public 
toilets which - for those who were quick, desperate, or 
both - were within reach of a brisk interval-length trot just 


up the block and across Dungog’s high street. 


By the 1960s, prices had begun to rise with 2/- 
for children (adults 4/-) the cheapest tickets, 
though in a major change, children could 
also pay 3/- (adults 6/-) and for the first time 
sit unaccompanied in the back seats if they 
wished. Double features continued, such as the 
interesting combination of the old and the new 
screened in November 1963 - Harold Lloyd's 
World of Comedy (a compilation of silent film 
classics) and Don’t Knock the Twist (the latest 
dance craze). But newsreels and serials were 


“HAROLD LLOYD'S WORLD OF COMEDY” 


an cat ta tt tat tt et ete eet) 





JAMES THEATRE 


Tonight (Friday) & Saturday, Oct. 25 & 26 
In Technicolor — 
“THE SUNDOWNERS” 
Starring Robert Mitchum, Deborah Kerr and 
Peter Ustinov. 
Selocted Shorts (Nows — Cartoons) 
Prices for ‘“Sundowners’ — 
Back — Adults 6/-, Children 3/- 
Front — <Aduijta 4/-, Children 2/- 


Frday and Satarday, November 1 and 7 


“DON'T KNOCK THE TWIST" 
Starring Chubby Checker, Gene Chandler and 
Vie Dann 
NEWS 


now unknown to this new generation, or at least until 
they began to watch TV, where many of the old movie 
serials would find a new home, including many that had 


first played at the James Theatre. 
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Films continued to be shown, of course, 
but the 1960s was the era when television 
was entering homes in greater numbers 





CHANNEL MASTER 


and when many of the houses of Dungog FRINGE AREA 


acquired the three and four metre aerials that TELEVISION SETS 


still tower over some roofs today. Towards 
the end of the 1960s with mostly children 
and fewer adults regularly attending the 
cinema, prices appear to have dropped 
a little and, by 1972, tickets at the James 
Theatre for films were $1 for adults and 50c 
for children at the back, and 50c and 25c at 
the front. This would appear better value 
than the prices charged in the 1950s and 
early 1960s and, for this money, the residents 
of Dungog were able to enjoy such films as 
the under-rated Waterloo with Rod Steiger 
as Napoleon and Christopher Plummer as 
Wellington — not bad for a dollar! Though in 
an ominous sign, the Dungog Chronicle, began publishing 
a Chronicle TV Guide to the two channels available. 


CONSOLE OR 


As in the years before and during the war, the James 
Theatre continued to be used for many non-cinema 
events, but compared to the 1930s, there is no doubt 
that the 1960s were very different. The Diggers’ Ball has 
now become a dance, and while such social events as the 
Scottish and Debutante Balls are still popular, they do not 
seem to attract the same sense of widespread community 
involvement as in previous generations. A variety of new 
events do take place at the James Theatre, however, in 
addition to the regular round of Scottish, Rodeo, and 
debutante balls, as well as the RSL dances which had 
been popular since the 1950s. There were also such one- 
off events as the First Annual Conference of the Junior 
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Farmers in the mid-1950s, the Apex State Conference in 
the mid-1960s, the annual dinner of the local clothing 
factory (a big employer), and even a boxing match in the 
early 1970s. 


In 1963, the Anzac Day celebrations were held LD AMS SSSA6he Om” 
in the James Theatre as they had many times 


Saturday, 2 
In Colour “WATERLOO” 
With Rod Steiger Christopher Plumer, Orson Wels. 





over the years. But this year was different. It Virginia McKenna 
. . . . : Ac ater ee Children 50¢ 
was in this year that negotiations between ene aameersue CEIMErR ost 


the RSL and the Catholic Church (freq >>E————_—_— 
so with the beginning of Vatican II) had finally led to an 

agreed ‘special order of remembrance’ in which it was 

‘possible for soldiers and people of all denominations 

to attend’ Whether it was due to the attendance of 

the Catholic members of the community or not, it was 

reported that the James Theatre was ‘packed and many 

had to stand’ 


The enhancement of the film-going experience created 
by CinemaScope in 1955 was somewhat marred by its 
foreshadowing of television. In similar fashion, a description 
of a dance held in the same month of CinemaScope’s 
Dungog debut hints at future problems for the James 
Theatre’s supper room and its non-cinema activities. The 
description is of that former highlight of the Dungog season, 
the Diggers’ Ball —- now referred to as the Diggers’ Annual 
Dance. The Dungog Chronicle reported that attendance 
was down at that years Diggers’ dance not only due to the 
choice of entertainments available in other centres, but also 
because it had been difficult to get entertainers due to the 
recently introduced 10 o'clock pub closing. This extension 
of hours for hotels was only the beginning of a gradual 
loosening of licensing laws beginning to occur throughout 
Australia which had a far-reaching impact upon the James 
Theatre in the following decade. 
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The James Theatre had never been equipped to serve 
drinks, nor, under the licensing laws as they existed for 
most ofits history, was it possible to legally do so. However, 
there had always been plenty of bottles stashed in cars 
outside, and although the supper room drinks were never 
alcoholic, the ‘claret cup’ served at some Diggers’ Balls in 
the 1930s was. The exception to this general situation 
appears to have been times when a marquee was set 
up just outside the James, such as during a Bachelor & 
Spinsters Ball in the 1960s. 


Yet another clue to problems ahead appeared in the same 
Dungog Chronicle of 1955 in a statement that now seems 
full of irony. The Wattle Club (a women’s group whose 
volunteer efforts in preparing suppers and decorating 
was the backbone of the many fundraising and social 
efforts such as the Diggers’ Ball) was congratulated on the 
fact that ‘their numbers never seem to grow less: It was, 
of course, the gradual shrinking of the pool of women 
volunteers which did more than even amended licensing 
laws to change the face of community entertainment in 
towns like Dungog around Australia. 


Nevertheless, in the mid-1950s, and for many years after, 
the James Theatre continued to host a regular series of 
Scottish Balls. Organised by such people as Val and Bill 
Duncan for the Presbyterian Church, the last Scottish Balls 
at the James Theatre occurred in the mid-1960s, before 
moving to the Church hall and then gradually fading 
away. These Scottish Balls were really a kind of Church 
fete or even a mini-agricultural show with decorated 
stalls representing various localities, such as the Hilldale 
stall, which featured cake, jam, pickles, vegetables, craft, 
sewing, ice cream and ice blocks (home-made), and 
flowers. There could be 10 to 12 stalls and an official 
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opening on stage with gifts such as handkerchiefs for the 
guest of honour, often the Shire President's wife or similar 
local dignitary. 


Flower shows were a common variation on the theme 
of fetes and bazaars, and one such was the ‘Church of 
England Flower Show’ of October 1955. Some 400 people 
were reported to have attended that sunny afternoon, and 
a record £500 was taken. On stage at the James Theatre 
were the Mayor and Mayoress of Dungog Municipality 
and the President of Wallarobba Shire (the two Councils 
were soon to become the one Dungog Shire), as well as 
the various Church ministers. Judges, that year at least, 
seem to have been tough, declaring that the scones were 
‘disappointing, though the rest of the cookery was of 
‘excellent’ standard and the jams ‘better than usual!’ 


A Beauty and Talent Quest during the Festival of the 
Williams Valley of 1959 is said to have meant ‘800 people 
packed the James Theatre’ The 1950s also saw much 
activity by the Dungog Dramatic and Musical 
Society which put on a series of dramatic 
events at this time, including an October 1959 
performance in the James Theatre of what 
was billed as ‘An adults comedy’ — Arsenic and 
Old Lace. This was followed the next month by 
Witness for the Prosecution, which reportedly 
drew a‘near capacity crowd’ 


Another major event commonly held at the 
James Theatre in the 1960s was the annual 
debutante ball. These church based affairs had 
been popular with the Anglican and Catholic 
communities since the 1940s (but not with 
Baptists, Presbyterians or Methodists), at 
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Debutante Caroline 
Eagleton appears from 
a mushroom set up on 
the stage at the James 
Theatre. 
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Despite its poor 
which each generation of young girls would celebrate her —_ acoustics, the James 
. A A é Theatre was the choice 
arrival socially. A typical write-up from 1957 refers to 14 tor jive performance at 


debutantes-to-be: the end of the 1950s. 


presented to the Archdeacon of Newcastle, the 
Venerable AN Williamson, at the Church of England 
Fellowship Ball on Wednesday night, 8" May, 1957, in the 
James Theatre. The debutantes are Patricia Wade, Lloma 
Moylan, Delma Pearson, Noeline Tighe, Fay Bolton, June 
Redman, Valerie Haggarty, Lorna Fisher, Jean Cameron, 
Jacqueline Burrows, Roberta Smith, Dawn Rumbel, Marilyn 
Street, Narelle Hudson. Accompanying the debutantes will 
be six flower girls, who are Christine Bacon, Janise Egan, 
Colleen Moylan, Monica Moylan, Jennifer Redman and Kay 

Moore. The Matron of Honour will be Mrs G Mullin. 
Dungog Chronicle, 4/5/1957 
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The year 1957 must have been a bumper one, for in 1959 
there were only: 


Six young Dungog lasses will make their debut at the 
annual Church of England Fellowship Ball in the James 
Theatre next Thursday night, May 7th, when they will be 
presented to the Rev David May, Rector of Gloucester. 
Dungog Chronicle, 2/5/1959. 


During this period, the facilities in the supper room do not 
appear to have changed very much, if at all. The volunteer 
ladies continued to use the supper room to serve cakes, 
sausage rolls, pies, pavlovas, sponge cake, scones, and 
sandwiches. Much of this food was donated with re- 
heating on a wood fuel copper, or fuel stove, perhaps 
augmented by a fire and copper set up outside. It is, of 
course, this lack of change while the world around it was 
changing, that helped to put the final seal on the removal 
of the James Theatre as the centre of a rapidly shrinking 
Dungog social life. 


It was the growth of licensed clubs, where dances, food 
and drink could all be obtained at the one convenient 
location, which did more than anything else to under-cut 
the value of the supper room installed 
by James Stuart in 1930. The Diggers’ 
Ball itself now began to be held at the 
RSL Club; a move made possible not only 
because the RSL Club took over the entire 
Memorial Hall from the Shire Council in 
1956 and extended its premises (partially 
with money raised at James Theatre 
dances), but, most importantly, because 
it obtained a liquor licence. The RSL Club was not the only 
expanding venue with which the once popular James 
Theatre supper room could no longer compete. The 
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This is an extremely rare 
shot of the supper room 
of the James Theatre 

in action. Here guests 
partake of supper during 
a debutante ball. 





Dungog Golf Club was also able to attract many events, 
until debutante balls appear to be the last of the old time 
social events still held at the James Theatre; due perhaps 
to both the continuing Church links and the youth of the 
girls involved. Nevertheless, by the end of 1960s these 
too were being held at the Golf Club, though only for a 
short time, before such balls ceased being held at all. 


The situation with cinema itself was also changing. A 
1971 issue of The Australasian Exhibitor, a journal of film 
distributors (in which the films of the year were reported 
to be What's up Doc?, A Clockwork Orange, Dirty Harry, 
and The Omega Man, not to mention Willie Wonka and the 
Chocolate Factory), includeda message from the Presidents 
of the various Motion Picture Exhibitors’ Associations 
in which it was considered that the big danger for the 
industry was the new R rating. Independents were also 
considered to be under threat, though not so much from 
TV as from clubs and their increasing use of 16mm to 
show films on their premises. Regarding TV, the industry 
experts preferred to recognise an opportunity rather 
than a threat in that the home status of TV meant greater 
censorship, and this gave films the chance to move into 
‘adult’ themes (hence the threat posed by the R rating), in 
order to provide something at the cinema that TV could 
not ‘offer’ 


Regardless of the various threats to the film and cinema 
industry in general, closer to home the James Theatre's 
old rival, the Victoria Hall, gave warning of an even more 
dire threat. While the James Theatre may have been falling 
on hard times, public meetings were called to discuss the 
proposed demolition of the Victoria Hall. Despite efforts 
in the early 1970s by the Dungog Musical and Dramatic 
Society to save the building from demolition - including 





Dungog Memorial R.S.L. Club 


1972 DIGGERS BALL 


R.S.L. CLUB 
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No heart feelings, as Bill 
Stuart himself assists 
with a Diggers Ball no 
longer at the James 
Theatre. 
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Dave Sands and his 
brothers. 


being offered a lease of 10c a week for 5 years by Tooth & 
Co - there was insufficient money to restore the building 
to a useable condition. In 1972, the Victoria Hall, DUNGOG APEX GlUB 
the once proud rival to the James Theatre, was arene 


demolished and the site became a hotel car MONSTER BOXING NIGHT 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 28 
JAMES THEATRE 
Proceeds in ald of Dave Sands Memorial 


park. 





By the late 1960s, the wooden benches 
remembered so vividly by earlier generations were no 
longer being used as theatre houses rarely filled the fixed 
seating area. Tickets were now for adults and children 
only, with no choice of comfortable or less comfortable 
seating as in the past. All this meant falling cinema 
takings that, in combination with declining use for social 
events, inevitably meant maintenance on the now aging 
building also slipped. Rain leaking through the tin roof, 
dust billowing from seats sat on too energetically, even 
rats scurrying across the floor, all helped to earn the 
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James Theatre such nicknames as the ‘flea palace’ and all 
contributed to a further decline in patronage. 


Despite its gradual decline, Dungog continued to use the 
James Theatre for many community events. Thus in April 
1972 ‘A United Commemoration of Anzac’ took place 
after the Anzac Day march, as had occurred so often in 
years previously. As well, one-off events also took place, 
with perhaps the most uncharacteristic such event to 
take place in the James Theatre being when the now 
aging picture palace played host to a boxing ring. This 
occurred in October 1972 as part of events organised 
by the local Dungog Apex in setting up the Dave Sands 
Memorial. Dave Sands was a young, well-known boxer 
whose tragic early death occurred in a traffic accident to 
the north of Dungog in 1952. The night the memorial was 
dedicated and, using a portable boxing ring supplied by 
the Singleton Police Boys Club, Leo Darcy, brother of Les 
Darcy, refereed a number of bouts to a capacity crowd in 
the James Theatre. 


Only two months after this one-off manifestation as a 
boxing arena, the James Theatre showed its last moving 
picture after almost exactly 60 years of film screening on 
the site. Declining patronage meant that finally, and with 
surprisingly little fanfare, the last moving pictures were 
shown in the James Theatre - by the Stuarts at least - at 
the end of 1972. The last Dungog Chronicle ads appear 
in December 1972 for Carry On Up the Jungle and Five 
Golden Dragons. With one movie already five years old 
and the other a well-known dud, it can be said that the 
James Theatre as a film venue went out not with a bang 
but a whimper. No mention in the Dungog Chronicle of the 
closing of the James Theatre as a picture palace, or a single 
letter to the editor referring to its passing can be found.* 
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* It is possible that Bill 
Stuart simply stopped 
advertising in the Dungog 
Chronicle in Dec 1972 
and that films were 
shown for sometime after 
this date. The evidence, 
and people’s memories, 
are unclear. 
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Reel 4 
1972 - 2007 


The James Theatre May Live Again 


Despite its pictures no longer moving, the James Theatre 
itself continued to flicker with life, though only just at 
times. It did not cease being available as a hall for various 
activities, some of which, despite the James’ increasingly 
run-down condition, were fairly ambitious. However, 
most social events in Dungog now took place at the 
licensed RSL or Golf Club, though it continued to be 
used by the local schools. But the survival of the James 
Theatre in any form was a near run thing. Just a few years 
after films stopped screening, the James reached its 
lowest point with the imposition of tougher public halls 
regulations, including a threatened loss of its public halls 
licence. It was at this point the Dungog community rallied 
to its aging picture palace and a great deal of work was 
done to bring the old building and its facilities back to an 
adequate standard. 


Although its films were silenced, the James Theatre 
continued to be used for other activities (though never 
again as a boxing ring), mostly by the local high school. 
Dungog High School opened in 1967 and, in the 1970s 
with an enrolment of over 300, it was still without a hall of 
its own. The High School, its previous incarnation as the 
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Dungog Central School, and Dungog 
Public School, had all made use of the 
James Theatre for presentation nights, 
school plays and other activities 
for many years; incidentally giving 
generations of boys the chance to 
peak through flimsy partitions under 
the stage at the girl’s side during 
changing for these events. School 
students were now some of the last groups in Dungog 
to continue using the James Theatre, with student labour 
helping to clean up at one point, as by the 1970s it had 
become very run down. 


In December 1972, just as the 60 year run of the screening 
of films in or on the James Theatre site was coming 
to a halt, a number of community events took place 
that demonstrated its continuing value to the Dungog 
community — if only just. The Community Carols Services 
were held there on December 14* that year, and a few 
days later the Dungog High School ‘Speech Night’ was 
also held at the James Theatre. Although chosen for 
student speech nights, the James Theatre was not the 
preference for the Dungog High School staff’s enactment 
of Joseph and the Amazing Technicolor Dream Coat, which 
took place at the RSL that same month. 


Twelve months later the James Theatre was again the 
venue for a now somewhat grander version of the Carols 
Service. Billed as the Community Christmas Carols Festival, 
it was compered by Newcastle TV personality Wal Morrison 
with proceeds going to the African Famine Appeal. Ever 
the community member: ‘As on previous occasions Mr W 
Stewart [sic] has kindly loaned the theatre for the festival? 
As the 1970s progressed, the Christmas Carols seem to 
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A depressing looking 
James Theatre. 


fade, although the growing High School - with a double 
classroom its largest indoor meeting place - continued 
to use the James Theatre as ‘Speech Nights’ became 
‘Presentation Nights: In December 1976, for example, the 
students and their parents in ‘the crowded James Theatre’ 
listened to a speech entitled ‘The Meaning of Freedom, 
while around the same time the Ballet school held their 
annual concert on a Friday night and Saturday afternoon. 


As well as the High School, Dungog Public School also 
continued to use the James Theatre, as it had for previous 
generations of children, for its speech nights as well as for 
Children’s Frolics. These ‘frolics’ appear to have been an 
evolution from the Juvenile dances of the past, in which 
children dressed in costumes and paraded in a circle on 
the James Theatre dance floor to be judged according to 
categories. In addition to use by the local schools, other 
activities and events at the James Theatre in the 1970s 
included the last Anzac Day ‘United Service’ held there 
in 1976, and that same year a concert in aid of ‘Aged 
Pensioners’ Units’ for Dungog put on by the Dungog 
Musical and Dramatic Society - the same group that had 
tried to save the now vanished Victoria Hall. But compared 
to the 1930s and 1940s this was small stuff indeed. 


While the communal social life of Dungog may have 
shrunk (in part due to more women taking up full-time 
work and as home-based entertainment expanded), 
there was nevertheless a regular round of dances and 
other activities still to be found. It was just that such 
events were no longer taking place at the James Theatre. 
The RSL Club hosted monthly socials (one in December 
1973 had the Revellettes Orchestra) - something it did 
throughout the 1970s. These dances often included 
activities reminiscent of times past in the James Theatre, 
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such as Monte Carlo Jackpot prizes of $50. It was in 1975 
that the RSL Club built another extension and become (in 
wet weather anyway), the venue for Anzac Services. 


While Dungog still had no Town Hall, those wishing to 
hold public meetings were able to choose other venues. 
When, for example, the Dungog Teachers Association 
wished to raise awareness of the quality of education in 
Dungog in July 1978, the meeting was held at the new 
Bennett Park Amenities building. 


The James Theatre may have been without moving 
pictures but this did not mean that public screening of 
films disappeared entirely from Dungog. The RSL Club 
added film nights to its socials and thus made use of 
those 16mm projectors so feared by the Australian Film 
Distributors’ Association. It did this in October 1976 when 
it showed What's Up Doc with Barbara Streisand and Ryan 
O'Neil. The following month the RSL Club screened The 
Case of the Smiling Stiffs. This was an obvious example of 
films being made to compete with television by showing 
material the beamed-into-the-home medium could not 
- at least not in 1970s Australia when television's Number 
96 was causing enough of a stir. For families and younger 
audiences, films were also presented in the late 1970s 
at St Josephs School Hall and the Boys Scouts Hall; The 
Poseidon Adventure, The Towering Inferno, and Picnic 
at Hanging Rock all had good turn outs. The local High 
School also screened films, with its School Film Club 
hosting a film night from time to time. 


In 1978, the Dungog Chronicle's write up of that year’s 
Dungog High School presentation night began with 
the ominous words: ‘Every effort was made to overcome 
the depressing appearance of the James Theatre. While 
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this may seem to signal the lowest point in the history 
of Dungog’s picture palace, in fact the James Theatre had 
just turned acorner and its description as ‘depressing’ was 
a reflection of the fact that long over-due renovations 
were underway. 


In fact it was several months 
before the Dungog High 
School presentation night, in 
June 1978, that disaster had 


struck. As is often the case, Regulations SS 


disaster took the form of 

government; in this case new public halls nrchrorencrs 
regulations for public halls. 

For the James Theatre in its then poor state of repair, the 
danger was the loss of its licence as a public hall - held 
since at least 1919. The immediate effect of this threat 
was that the people of Dungog rallied to the rescue of its 
aging Picture Palace, though not in a desire to re-establish 
cinema -— the issue of films was not mentioned — but in 
an effort to maintain the James Theatre as a public hall 
and meeting place. The old idea that Dungog required a 
Town Hall-like meeting space was revived, and the repair 
and restoration of the James Theatre was seen as the best 
and cheapest option in achieving this. In a series of public 
meetings, it was agreed that with a mix of council funds 
and volunteer labour, the James Theatre could and would 
be brought up to standard. 
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After a public meeting in August 1978 called by Dungog 
Shire Council, and chaired by Shire President John Hawley, 
the Dungog Chronicle headline declared: ‘The James 
Theatre may live again’ The meeting discussed funding 
and outlined the minimum necessary repairs needed to 
bring the James up to standard. The general thrust of this 
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meeting was that with a mix of money contributed by the 
Council and with volunteer labour and other contributions, 
it would be possible to meet regulation. To make the James 
Theatre standard would require $20,000, and to make it 
first class, $50,000. By October 1979, basic structural work 
was completed and the details of further restoration work 
on the James Theatre worked out so that community 
volunteer labour could begin to do its part. This was the 
beginning of a long period of community support and 
volunteer efforts which continues today. 


After three generations of ownership, the Stuart family 
was now more than happy to part with the James 
Theatre. For the relatively modest price of $6,000, the 
James Theatre, building and land, formally became, after 
more than 60 years, the property of the community of 
Dungog. In addition to the $6,000 purchase price, the cost 
of structural repairs to the James Theatre was estimated 
at $20,000, with substantial work still required which 
would go on for many years. Most serious was the need 
to replace piers under the floor and provide stronger 
support for a seriously wobbling western wall. The ‘spring’ 
in the floor of the James Theatre has led some to assume 
it was a‘sprung floor’, but the truth was that years of ‘jive 
dances’ with up to 300 people at a time had taken its toll 
and holes needed to be cut into the splendid wood floor 
to provide new piers. New toilets were also required, as 
well as a plethora of painting, electrical and other work 
estimated to cost up to $40,000, this last amount to be 
provided by the community in cash or kind. 


To help achieve this last sum, the local service club 
branches of Apex, Lions and Rotary combined to raise 
funds and devoted their Annual Street Christmas 
Carnival to the James Theatre Restoration, raising some 
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Functional toilets and 

a new storage space, 
instead of a supper room, 
were the price of bringing 
the James Theatre up to 
regulation. 


$2,000. With strong community support, work quickly 
commenced and by the end of 1979, the High School 
was able to again have its presentation night at the 
James Theatre, in circumstances that this time, at least, 
did not include the word ‘depressing’ in the Chronicle 
account. Though once again, the choice of venue for the 
high school staff theatrical event ‘Olde Dungog), held 
that same month, was not the James Theatre but rather 
Dungog Golf Club. 


Overall, the purchase of the James Theatre from the Stuart 
family by Dungog Shire Council in 1979 in order to bring it 
up to‘standard’ was both good news and bad news. While 
it is easy to criticise today from the viewpoint of a much 
more heritage conscious time, it needs to be remembered 
that the preservation of the James Theatre at the end of 
the 1970s was more about function than history; use, not 
heritage. Thus after more than 60-odd years, the James 
Theatre finally acquired internal toilets, but toilets of 
such stark functionality that today their renovation is a 
major priority. The fading decor was replaced, but with a 
uniform colour that removed the last traces 
of charm from the old theatre, while the 
aging weatherboarding was also replaced 
- with hardiplank. Finally, the flood-prone 
floor of the supper room was concreted 
over and today this space is no longer felt 
to be usable for anything but storage due 
to the low ceiling height —- though whether 
there has been a change in the floor level or 
merely a change in tolerances by people is 
today unclear. 





During this period when the James Theatre 


was not screening movies, film, and for that Stars of the made near 
Dungog ‘The Earthling’. 
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matter TV, came to Dungog in other ways. In 1979 a film — 
The Earthling — starring William Holden was actually made 
along the Allyn River and some locals can still remember 
whata nice fellow William Holden was as he wandered the 
streets of Dungog. In fact some locals got quite excited 
about this film: ‘Rumour has it that should the James 
Theatre be sufficiently restored, the World Premier of The 
Earthling will take place in Dungog late in 1980: The film 
was released in 1980 but Dungog did not miss much in 
not hosting its ‘World Premier’ as the poorly named film 
(it did not involve aliens or science fiction) did not do 
well and the producer's dream of a series of Australian/ 
American productions was not realised. 


Television also made a brief appearance in Dungog when 
an episode of the ABC TV series The Outsiders - a joint 
Australian/German production staring Andrew Keir and 
Sascha Hehn - was filmed in the town and area in March 
1976. The ABC television crews spent a number of days 
turning Dungog into the town of Black Mountain and the 
local newspaper's Dungog Chronicle Office into that of the 
Black Mountain Express. 


Soon after this brief stardom on the part of Dungog Shire, 
regular films screenings began in Dungog town once 
again, not at the James Theatre or the RSL, but at the 
then prosaically named Bennett Park Amenities Building 
(now known as the Doug Walters Pavilion). In October 
1978, Keith Boole, who had been screening films in East 
Maitland, presented a not very exciting first line-up of a 
Saturday matinee with Pete’s Dragon and that night, for 
the adults, Sylvester Stallone in F./.S.7. Later that month 
Newsfront and Mary Poppins provided an improved bill. 


The James Theatre had by this point been brought up to 
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The Outsiders: A 
German-Australian 
production on ABC TV. 


standard; and with its public hall licence no longer under 
threat, Keith Boole, at a cost to him of $10 per session 
(minimum $20), willingly moved his film projection 
equipment that December into the James Theatre, and 
Dungog had a picture palace once again. The Dungog 
Chronicle wrote that ‘Movies Return to James Theatre’ as 
Keith Boole advertised as James Theatre Movies’ with the 
all but forgotten Candleshoe and the still remembered 
Bruce Lee in The Chinese Connection, followed later by The 
Revenge of the Pink Panther and Juggernaut. That same 
year Christmas Carols were also revived, but they were 
now held in Bennett Park. 


Keith Boole’s main contribution to the James Theatre 
was his positioning of a new screen in the middle of the 
auditorium space. It was many years since the old wooden 
bench seats had been used on the flat floor area (most of 
the benches seem to have ‘disappeared’ by this point), and 
this meant that patrons seated in the raked area viewed 
the screen from well back in the auditorium. Placing 
a screen in the middle and only about 6 metres before 
the first of the raked seats reduced the basic cinema to a 
more intimate and manageable space, in fact, much like 
many of the smaller venues in modern multiplexes that 
were still well in the James Theatre's future at this stage. 


Despite this innovation, the James Theatre's re-entry into 
life as a cinema was a somewhat bumpy one. Keith Boole 
(a.k.a. Bernie Cullen) only screened films at the James 
Theatre for a relatively short time before apparently 
doing a runner. The cinema operator simply disappeared 
one Sunday in June 1979 without notice, leaving an 
unpaid junior projectionist and other debts around town. 
Keith Boole took his sudden leave despite reasonable 
screenings, and it can only be assumed that he already 
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owed money from previous engagements. The last film 
advertised under Keith Boole’s tenure was The Great Train 
Robbery with Sean Connery and Donald Sutherland. 


This second period of cinematic silence did not last very 
long and films at the James Theatre recommenced when 
Ken Reeve, previously at Bulahdelah, took over in April 
1981. Utilising low rents and volunteer labour, for the 
next 25 years or more, Dungog and the James Theatre 
(a.k.a. Ken Reeve’s Movies and even Cinema Dungog), 
enjoyed regular films once again. Ken Reeve opened 
with Xanadu and The Champ, advertising as ‘Ken Reeve's 
Movies’ at the ‘Dungog Community Centre’ As far as the 
cinema was concerned, this name (an after effect of the 


Shire purchase) did not stick, becoming ‘Cinema Dungog’ 


by 1989. Film sessions, with dances no longer an option, 
were usually on Friday and Saturday nights, though four 
nights a week - more than ever before in the history of the 
James Theatre - were occasional for especially popular 
films, and bookings were taken on Friday nights. 


The early 1980s was a time when NBN TV was placing full- 
page ads in local papers such as the Dungog Chronicle to 
advertise its Saturday night movies. The films at the James 
Theatre during this period were a mixed lot of delayed 
showings of first release films and returns of popular 
favourites. In December 1981 for example, the line-up 
included Gone With the Wind, repeats of 9 to 5, and Raiders 
of the Lost Ark. Gallipoli was first released in August 1981 
and came to Dungog in February 1982 - after its video 
release. In November 1982 it was announced that there 
would be ‘No film’ due to the Dungog Show, and in the 
winter of 1983 films were shown fortnightly despite, 
‘Theatre now heated’ being advertised. 
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Ken Reeve provided 

a whole generation of 
Dungogites with a local 
cinema experience. 


It was in the mid-1980s there occurred the screening of 
the most popular film of this generation — at least as far as 
Dungog was concerned. This was undoubtedly Crocodile 
Dundee, when one June weekend in 1986 over 2,500 
people saw Paul Hogan and Linda Kozlowski in Dungog. 
It is not known if anyone in Dungog did not see outback 
Australia meet New York. To cope with the demand, Ken 
Reeve played the movie for 11 straight sessions between 
a Friday and Sunday with people queuing long before 
the next session was due to start. Seats were booked in 
advance, and in the projection box there was constant 
film rewinding anda spool change-over every 20 minutes. 
As each spool came off the projector, it needed to be 
quickly rewound to prepare for the next session while the 
arc lamps were being re-carboned in what was an almost 
continuous operation. 


Not many people know how close Dungog 
came to missing out on seeing this world 
blockbuster so close to its release in 
Australia only a few weeks previously. 
In fact, the distributors - Hoyts - did not 
realise they had a blockbuster on their 
hands when they sent the usual 35mm 
print of the film in two heavy canisters by 
rail to Dungog. When they did wake up 
to this fact, they endeavoured to get Ken 
Reeve to return the film so they could place 
it in more lucrative venues. Fortunately 
Ken was able to resist this pressure, though 
only by promising to return the film print 
immediately after. This Ken did, running 
the film up to Sydney himself to hand 


over the canisters (and 50% of the takings) Dp 


before midday that Monday. 
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The design of the screen positioned in the middle of the 
auditorium allowed it to be swung out of the way against 
the ceiling when the entire space was required for other 
uses. This operation Ken Reeve did with a heavy steel pole 
requiring steady hands and no little strength. Sometime 
in the 1990s, as a tribute to his many years of effort in 
continuing cinema in Dungog, Ken Reeve was presented 
with a much lighter aluminum pole by the Dungog Film 
Society of which he was also made a life member. 


While content to accept a low level of profitability, Ken 
Reeve was not content to allow the James Theatre to 
remain sub-standard. In 1989 seating from the Lyrique 
Theatre, Newcastle, was obtained to replace the 
decidedly worn seating of the James, while a new (to 
the James) gold drop-curtain was obtained from the old 
Star Theatre at Merewether. At the same time working 
bees organised by the Dungog service clubs continued 
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of Newcastle apprentices, that the original plain splade 
8 inch weatherboard — similar weatherboard is still to 
be seen on numerous older homes around town — was 
replaced with the then popular hardiplank. 


Ken Reeve was well known for his generosity when it 
came to things cinematic. Robert Pollock, who has run 
the Dungog Film Society since the mid-1990s, was once 
away for the Film Society’s presentation of the three hour 
long Atanarjuat: The Fast Runner. Ken arranged for Robert 
to come in to have a private viewing; which he did, sitting 
alone in the James Theatre with his Choc Top. Ken did not 
join him, as, like many cinema operators, Ken enjoyed the 
technical aspects of allowing others to enjoy films more 
than he did the watching of films himself. 


With cinema now going strongly once again, Dungog 
High School which had been the most continuous user 
of the James Theatre, finally held its last presentation 
night at the old picture palace in 1988. The following year 
students were able to make use of their new MPC (Multi- 
Purpose Centre). Dungog High School only returned 
briefly to the James Theatre in 2006 when the MPC was 
temporarily unavailable due to an arson attack. Dungog 
Public School also acquired a hall of its own, at which, 
however, ‘frolics’ were no longer to be seen. 


These changes now meant that, aside from cinema, very 
little was happening at the James Theatre. Exceptions to 
this were its regular use by Sandra Osmond and her ballet 
classes, including an annual dance show by her students, 
and various one-off events such as a ‘Variety Spectacular’ 
held to raise money for aged care or the 1993 centenary 
reenactment of the first Dungog Council. Interestingly 
the Dungog Chronicle write up of this Council centenary 
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only referred to its taking place at the ‘Community Centre 
in Brown St’ 


By the final years of the twentieth century, despite 
community efforts, a continuing supply of volunteers, and 
income for the first time from a concessions kiosk now 
installed in the lobby, the narrow profitability of even the 
1980s was being eroded. For the James Theatre, a new 
threat came from the very multiplexes and mall-based 
cinemas that were resurrecting the cinema business in the 
post-video (though still pre-DVD) era. In October 1990, 
for example, the Maitland Cinema Centre (now Reading 
Cinema) opened, as did another later in Raymond Terrace. 
At the same time more and more people in Dungog now 
had cars - particularly teenagers - putting the centres 
of Maitland, Raymond Terrace, and even Newcastle well 
within reach of a night out or a family-day shopping trip. 
This meant that the status of the James Theatre as an 
‘independent’ which received films only well after their 
first release, really began to take its toll. For Ken Reeve this 
meant the thought of chucking in the towel came close 
many times, though things always seems to pick up again 
just enough to make giving it another go possible. 


Conversely, just as these trends taking people out of 
Dungog were beginning to bite, Dungog also began to 
be impacted by a counter-trend in the mounting urge of 
city dwellers to escape their cities and fly to places just 
like Dungog. It was due, in part, to this ‘tree changer’ 
trend reaching as far as this small town on the Williams 
River, that cinema entertainment in Dungog received its 
first positive boost in many years. This was in 1992 when 
the Dungog Film Society was established by Dungog 
High School teacher Paul Shearston and art lecturer 
Jan Downes. The first film screened by the Dungog Film 
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Society was the 1991 Australian film Proof with Hugo 
Weaving and a very young Russell Crowe. Beginning with 
a subscription of $36 for 6 films — currently $60 for 10 films 
— by 2011 (and the third temporary cessation of cinema 
screening at the James Theatre), this local Film Society put 
on 198 films over nearly twenty years of Sunday nights. 


The Film Society model represented not only amore urban 
perspective within rural Dungog but an alternative (as 
was Ken Reeve’'s low margins and volunteer assistance), 
to the orthodox profit-based cinema business; an 
orthodox business model that perhaps the James 
Theatre, since its founding by a working tinsmith, had 
never really embraced. For Ken Reeve, film takings were 
divided between himself and the distributors. With each 
screening a gamble, only the most popular films could be 
chosen as the risks with the type of films shown by the 
Film Society were too great. For the Film Society on the 
other hand, movie titles were obtained on a minimum 
guarantee basis with subscriptions covering the cost and 
a‘50% of takings’ deal cutting in only after a certain, rarely 
reached, point. Essential to both these ‘business’ models 
were low projection and rental costs. 


While a monthly film society screening was not much, 
this, combined with Ken Reeve’'s continued enthusiasm for 
film, was sufficient to help the James Theatre to continue 
screening films despite gradually declining numbers of 
cinema viewers. Finally, in failing health came Ken Reeve's 
retirement in 2007, the same year the Dungog Film Festival 
of Australian Films came to town. These two events were 
to mark the beginning of another rocky period for the 
James Theatre as Dungog and its picture palace once 
again became the plaything of contradictory social forces. 
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By 2007, the James Theatre was being buffeted by 
contradictory trends; closing some doors and opening 
(possibly) others. The Dungog Film Festival was indicative 
of one such trend, though of more significance, were 
social and technological trends which ultimately halted 
regular cinema screenings at the James Theatre once 
more. Despite the enhanced profile of the James Theatre 
generated by the Dungog Film Festival, Dungog residents 
began to realise that more needed to be done and so, once 
again, the community began to rally around its picture 
palace. At the end of 2011, a funding deal was proposed 
based on the realisation that, if the James Theatre was to 
survive, it must once again be more than a picture palace. 


While improved transport and access to cars meant many 
preferred to go to regional centres to view films on their 
first release, it also meant that increasing numbers from 
even more distant urban centres were now living in 
Dungog or were willing and able to come to Dungog - 
just to see a film! Additionally, the need to invest in new 
technology was putting intolerable pressure on the low- 
margin business that was the James Theatre cinema. Atthe 
same time, the great potential of the digital technology 
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was encouraging a vision of the James Theatre's future 
that could perhaps make it once more central to the 
(new) Dungog social scene. 


The penchant for most people, including teenagers, 
with access to a car, to happily drive such cars hundreds 
of kilometres to work, shop and entertain themselves, 
brought the many cinema complexes now established 
in Maitland, Raymond Terrace and Newcastle within easy 
reach. These cinemas not only offered a wide choice 
of movies but were able to offer films as soon as they 
were released. For the single screen, delayed-release 
James Theatre, the consequences for its commercial 
viability were dire. However these same car-centred 
social developments also encouraged another trend 
that has more positive implications for the long-term 
viability of the James Theatre. Dungog had by 2007 
become an attractive choice for the increasing numbers 
of ‘tree changers’ urban Australia was developing. This in 
turn meant that an increasing proportion of Dungog’s 
population (described as ‘blow-ins’ by longer established 
locals), had a broader interest in film - including foreign, 
independent and classic films. This tendency had resulted 
in 1992 in the formation of the Dungog Film Society, and 
also helped to establish the Dungog Film Festival in 2007. 


James Stuart and the two generations of Stuarts who 
followed him had continually updated their technology, 
adding new projectors and screens, talkies and colour, as 
the magic of moving pictures continued to evolve. The 
new digital projection technology required of a cinema 
at the beginning of the 21% century has the potential to 
enable the James Theatre to provide the kind of niche 
entertainment now central to the Dungog social scene. 
This is a social scene very different to the broad-based 
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community entertainment it helped provide in the 
past. Unfortunately the high capital costs of this new 
technology - in part imposed by Hollywood studio efforts 
to protect themselves from copyright violations - have 
created a barrier to this opportunity. 


In 2007 two events occurred which greatly impacted 
on the James Theatre. The first was the retirement, after 
more than 25 years, of Ken Reeve as the proprietor of the 
James Theatre's cinema operations. The other was the 
establishment of the Dungog Film Festival of Australian 
Films. At first, both these events of 2007 seemed to have 
had little impact. A local family, encouraged by a young 
son who had become enamoured of showing movies 
while volunteering with Ken Reeve, began to run the 
cinema much as before, while the Dungog Film Festival, 
amidst much fanfare and hype, came and went in a 
single weekend and Dungog returned to its usual calm 
enjoyments. 


The origins of the Dungog Film Festival lie with a local 
events group called the Autumn Festival Committee which 
in 2006 was scratching around for an idea to replace the 
‘Timber Fest’ which had page= 

run out of steam after 
a series of wet years. 
One member, Margaret 
Flannery, proposed 
that the James Theatre 
be made use of, and 
Dungog Film Society 
organiser Robert Pollock 
was asked to propose a 
film weekend, perhaps 
centred on foreign films. 








Historic James Theatre to host film festival 
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At this point, Allanah Zitserman and Stavros Kazantzidis, 
who had recently moved to Dungog, proposed they take 
on the organising of any such Film Festival - proposing 
one focused on Australian films. After approaching a very 
enthusiastic Ken Reeve, the concept of the Dungog Film 
Festival of Australian films was born. 


This first Dungog Film Festival of 2007 was a tremendous 
success, opened by Margaret Pomeranz and attended 
by such shining lights of the Australian film industry as 
Hugo Weaving and Bruce Beresford. Enthusiasm was high 
and included local touches like a $1 donation for every 
gumboot-wearing movie goer. The James Theatre itself 
was very much the star of the show, with ABC Radio’s Drive 
Time broadcast from the James Theatre on the Friday of 
the June festival weekend. That Dungog and the James 
Theatre could host a major film festival at which large 
numbers from Sydney, and even further afield, attended, 
was an indicator that Dungog’s improved links with the 
outside world was very much a two-way development. 


The Ist Annual 


DUNGOG 


Film Festival 2007 


a celebration of Australian film 31May — 3 June 2007 
at the historic James Theatre, Dungog, New South Wales 





Ken Reeve was a major supporter of this first Dungog Film 
Festival effort, giving generously of his resources and time, 
as did many in the community. Unfortunately increasing 
ill-health forced Ken into retirement soon after this first 
event. The running of the cinema at the James Theatre 
was taken over by local couple, Brett and Kim Hopson. Like 
Ken Reeve before them, the Hopsons did not dream of big 
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profits but were determined to maintain this community 
icon and the regular screening of films for the residents of 
Dungog. However, over the next few years, and despite 
the Hopsons’ best efforts, the numbers attending cinema 
sessions at the James Theatre continued to be low for all 
but the biggest blockbusters. One of these, at least as far 
as Dungog was concerned, was Tomorrow When the War 
Began. Filmed partly in Dungog itself during 2009, and 
even featuring a few locals as extras, this movie version of 
a popular book about the invasion of Australia brought in 
records crowds on its screening at its first release in 2010 
— although a far cry from the days of Crocodile Dundee. 


While the local links of Tomorrow When the War Began no 
doubt boosted its popularity, it was also a screening of a 
film close to its first release date. This only emphasised 
the continuing inability of the James Theatre to get most 
movies on, or even close to, their first release date. Dungog 
people, particularly young people, with an interest in 
current movies had usually already seen a film elsewhere 
by the time a James Theatre screening commenced. At 
the same time the use of the James Theatre for non- 
cinema events had, with the exception of its ballet classes, 
all but disappeared. To make matters worse, Hollywood 
was devising a scheme to protect its films from piracy 
violations which would finally push cinema at the James 
Theatre over the edge. 


This final nail in the coffin of the James Theatre's 
commercial viability was DCI or the Digital Cinema 
Initiative. DClis a standard for digital projection introduced 
by the Hollywood studios in 2005 in part as a measure to 
protect their product from unauthorised copying. For the 
Hopsons this meant that, despite having already spent 
a great deal of money upgrading to a digital projector, 
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they found themselves needing to purchase yet another 
projector at a much higher cost if they wished to screen 
any of the films made by the big Hollywood studios. 


The rapid pace of this technological transformation is 
demonstrated by the changes that occurred between the 
releases of Harry Potter and the Deathly Hallows: Part 1,and 
Part 2. At the release of Part 7 in Australia in November 
2010, the usual number of 35mm prints of the film was 
made and, in due course, the James Theatre acquired 
and screened its copy to reasonable sized audiences. By 
the time Harry Potter and the Deathly Hallows: Part 2 was 
being distributed only a little more than half a year later 
in July 2011, very few 35mm prints were being made 
as most cinemas had, by this time, invested in the new 
digital technology. 


For the James Theatre, and other independent cinemas 
like it, the required investment in digital equipment, 
along with the continuing lack of guarantees from 
distributors that films would be delivered on or close to 
release, was beyond such struggling small operators. As 
a result, in September 2011, with Harry Potter and the 
Deathly Hallows: Part 2 still unshown, the James Theatre 
ceased screening films for the second time in its just-on 
99 years of cinematic history. 


By contrast, while the years after 2007 saw a gradual 
decline in attendance at regular film screenings in the 
James Theatre, this same period also saw the continuing 
success and growth of the Dungog Film Festival; along 
with an increasing profile for both Dungog and the James 
Theatre. This period even saw the establishment of two 
more specialty film events using Dungog’s James Theatre 
as a base. One was AGOG - a local initiative specialising in 
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foreign films — begun in 2009, and the other was Flickerfest 
— a Sydney-based festival of shorts that regularly used 
rural venues to show its entries, that first came to Dungog 
in 2010. 


Beyond the smoke and mirrors generated by its high 
profile (but when all is said and done, only one weekend a 
year film festival), the Dungog community was gradually 
becoming aware that the James Theatre was in nearly 
as much trouble as it had been a generation previously. 
However, many things had changed since the late 1970s 
when the Dungog community had last needed to rally 
around its picture palace. Now owned by Dungog Shire 
Council, the management of the James Theatre was 
vested in a Council committee. This committee, made up 
of energetic community members, was confronted with a 
Shire Council that had very little money to aid the James 
Theatre in any substantial way. In addition, the nature of 
modern government meant that most possible funding 
sources a local council could tap into required matching 
contributions which were simply not available to a small 
isolated Local Government Area barely able to pave its 
own roads. So with the tacit encouragement of Council, 
various members of the committee began to organise yet 
another community group and in early 2011 the ‘Friends 
of the James Theatre’ was formed. 


In another sign of social developments, ‘The Friends’ was 
largely dominated by people who had taken up residence 
relatively recently in Dungog as opposed to ‘born & 
bred’ locals who had grown up with the James Theatre. 
Regardless of its make-up, this group had only just begun 
to organise itself when Brett and Kim Hopson came, in 
September 2011, to the reluctant conclusion that they 
had no choice but to cease regular film screenings. 
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As is usual in such matters, it took the sudden halt to 
regular screening of films for community reaction to the 
problems of the James Theatre to take a practical form. 
A further public meeting was organised and Dungog 
Shire Council announced it would advertise ‘expressions 
of interest’ for anyone interested in taking over cinema 
operations at the James Theatre on either a commercial or 
community-run basis. Less publicly, the slow processes of 
making grant applications and lobbying possible funding 
sources were initiated. As well, in keeping with the always 
strong community support for the James Theatre, a JT 
Stakes’ was held in March 2012 - a community fundraiser 
centred on teams and fun sports events — which raised 
nearly $18,000. 


However, with the JT Stakes stillin planning, developments 
of a more political nature were evolving. George Souris, 
local State member and Minister of the Arts began to 
arrange for significant funding for the James Theatre. This 
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Kim Hopson 
contemplates the future 
of the James Theatre. 





funding was to provide for improved toilets, a new food 
preparation area and other upgrades. Unfortunately the 
non-infrastructure digital projection equipment required 
to re-establish a workable cinema at the James Theatre 
could not be part of this funding source; although 
obtaining such a digital projector was made a condition 
of funding being granted. 


Any funding would allow the first major structural work to 
be done on the James Theatre in more than thirty years. 
The aim of work this time is, however, very different from 
that of the preceding generation. In the late 1970s, the 
focus of the Dungog community had been on maintaining 
a public meeting space rather than a cinema. By contrast, 
early in the second decade of the twenty-first century the 
focus is not only on the James Theatre as a cinema, but 
also on it being once again, more than a cinema. 





The social life of a small rural town such as Dungog is 
no longer capable of sustaining the operations of a 
James Theatre as it had once done. Understanding this, 
many of the plans for the James Theatre now involve 
bringing in groups from distant urban centres for shows 
and entertainments, as opposed to involving large 


Australia Day 2012 - the 
James Theatre as public 
hall. 
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numbers of local Dungog residents generating their own 
entertainment, as in years now long past. These plans 
include (but are not limited to); live theatricals, musical 
events, special trains for screenings of such cult classics 
as The Rocky Horror Picture Show; making the James 
Theatre a base for regional school group tours focusing 
on Australian and cinematic history; and even using 
the James Theatre as a wedding venue. In fact the first 
wedding to take place in the James Theatre is scheduled 
for July 2012. 


As a first step in this direction, the Australian Day 
celebrations, usually held in the Dungog RSL (if weather 
does not allow the preferred outdoor event), was held in 
2012 in the James Theatre. Hundreds of people filled the 
old theatre as Australia Day awards and speeches were 
made before three flags especially erected for the day. 
Apart from the drilling of holes in the James’ dance floor 
to accommodate the temporary flag poles, the event 
went smoothly, and demonstrated that, even as a public 
meeting space, the James Theatre was more than up to 
the task even without the anticipated renovations. 


Even more exciting was the announcement in the 
following month that Dungog Shire Council (in a major 
investment for this cash-strapped Shire), would borrow 
$100,000 to fund the purchase of the now essential 
digital projection equipment. This stake in the future of 
the James Theatre was decided on by Council, in part 
to secure further government grants for infrastructure 
improvements that, together, it was hoped would secure 
the future of the James Theatre. 


The James Theatre is a heritage building which, apart 
from its Spanish Mission facade, is not architecturally 
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remarkable, but one which has survived long enough 
to make it unique in regional, state and national terms. 
As a community venue, the James Theatre has become 
largely irrelevant to the smaller, more intimate social 
activities now at the heart of community life in a small 
town in the early years of the twenty-first century. 
Instead, its hopes of again entertaining large numbers 
rests on upgrading its facilities well beyond the ‘standard’ 
deemed acceptable by Dungog locals a generation 
before, and to entice audiences along the same pot- 
holed roads, and from those same urban centres, towards 
which so many Dungog locals now go when seeking 
their own entertainment. To revive its use as a social and 
entertainment centre, the James Theatre needs ‘fixing 
up’- perhaps beyond anything it has previously attained. 
Even with grant monies flowing, much work remains in 
organising just who will run any cinema, and on what 
basis. 


With regular films still not 
showing, the windows of 
the James Theatre have 
not been left empty 
and community artists 
have begun to regularly 
display their creativity. 
So far the windows of the 
James have presented 
passersby with a fence 
full of old boots and the 
prophetic dreams of 
the renowned aircraft 
designer Igor Sikorsky. 
Behind these quirky displays, the newest in digital 





Brian Doherty provides a 
kick along for the James 


projector technology has been installed and is only _ Theatre's temporarily 
empty windows. 
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awaiting anew cinema enthusiast - individual or community, 
profit driven or amateur — to step up and start the pictures 
moving again for a second century. 


While the final chapter of this book is being written, events 
continue to unfold, indicating it is definitely not the final 
chapter in the history of the James Theatre. In April, the James 
was the venue for two workshops - a film making weekend 
and a ukulele workshop. In the month of publication - June 
2012 -acabaret, the premiere of the partly made-in-Dungog 
film Bathing Franky, and the sixth Dungog Film Festival are 
scheduled. The following month, the James Theatre's first 
wedding, as well as a bush poet's competition are set to 
go. These are just the committed events, with many more 
lining up, including of course, the return of monthly Dungog 
Film Society screening, Flickerfest and the AGOG festival of 
foreign films once again. 


With events continuing to move rapidly, the future for the 
James Theatre appears to be less about entertaining Dungog 
and more about Dungog entertaining others - not a bad 
thing, but certainly a very different thing from its first 100 
years. Such considerations notwithstanding, and with the 
most up-to-date technology once again, the James Theatre, 
with the support of the residents of Dungog and district, is in 
a good position to face its second 100 years of entertaining 
Dungog. 
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History writing gains great advantage from the perspective 
of distance in time, an advantage this final chapter no longer 
enjoys. By the time this book goes to print Reel 5 will be 
outdated. To bring it up to date, look for details on the Friends 
of the James website and paste your updates here:- 


Watch this space 
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Cast & Crew — So much owed so many 


As with all works of historical research, the foundation lies 
with those who so willingly contribute their knowledge and 
information. Whether this knowledge and information is in the 
form of documents, photos or, most importantly, memories, 
the contribution of others is so great as to make the writer more 
often than not merely a sorter and compiler. Nevertheless all 
errors, omissions and inadequacies remain that of this sorter 
and compiler. 


Much thanks and particular appreciation goes to those who 
have contributed their special knowledge, research skills and 
suggestions. These are Les Tod, whose early research on the 
James Theatre was invaluable, as was his wide knowledge of 
cinemas throughout NSW; Gary Ford, a long-time projectionist 
and supporter of cinema in Dungog; Robert Pollock, leader 
of all things film in Dungog and Friend of the James; Marie 
Neilson, a tireless researcher of the Dungog Chronicle; and 
Lisa Connors, master negotiator and Friend of the James. 


For her design skills in manipulating and enhancing - what 
were often not particularly clear - images and photos, great 
thanks are due to Toyoko Sugiwaka. For her excellence in 
editing and tenacity in preserving good English - despite my 
best efforts - many thanks go to Kathryn Abbott. 


Those who contributed the most important element of a work 


of this nature — their valuable memories of the James Theatre — 
deserve much more than thanks and appreciations can convey. 
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To their credit - 


Alan ‘Frog’ Muddle 
Alan Robson 
Beryl Amor 
Bill Tyne 
Caroline Scarlett 
Deborah Minnici 
Don Redman 
Doug Shelton 
Dugald Alison 
Elaine Hawley 
Elaine Stuart 
Ken Reeve 
Jan Lyons 
Jackie Baxter 
Jim Olsen 
John Parsons 
Mary Alison 
Mary Bunt 
Margaret Flannery 
Nita Ford 
Norma King 
Pauline Cambourne 
Ray Neilson 
Ron Kennedy 
Terry Johnson 
Thelma Redman 
Tom Boorer 
Wendy Farrow 


If any have been omitted, please accept my apologies 
and my thanks at the same time. 
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End Credits — Those who should be named 


Discussion of sources 

The historian of any aspect of Dungog’s history is fortunate in having 
access to two sources of immense value. The Dungog Chronicle, published 
since 1888, remains a vast ocean of descriptions, dates, advertisements, 
community conflicts and issues of the day without which any Dungog 
focused research task would be so much less rewarding. Even better for 
the historian of Dungog, are the memories and experiences so generously 
shared by the people of Dungog; a generosity that makes the time 
consuming task of oral history so much easier and so rewarding. For a 
list of the generous people of Dungog see — “Cast & Crew’. 


All the chapters of this work are based on two primary sources, namely 
the Dungog Chronicle and oral history. However, each chapter also 
benefited from specific additional sources of value. 


Reel 1: The survival of James Stuart’s Cash Book of 1918-1925 and the 
generosity of Elaine Stuart allowed for many details of the early workings 
and profitability of the Dungog Picture Palace to be gleaned. 


Reel 2: The Dungog Sub-Branch, Minute Books of the R.S. & S.S.L. 
of A. (now the RSL) gave fascinating insights into the preparations 
behind the various Diggers’ Balls. The research of Les Tod provided 
correspondence from the Dungog Police regarding the James Theatre 
toilets among other things, while the National Film and Sound Archive 
website even provided some clips of the film Diggers. 


Reel 3: This chapter benefited from both the extensive research of Les 
Tod and from a private conversation the author enjoyed with him in which 
the significance of the coming of CinemaScope was made clear. 


Reel 4: Here the value was enhanced by the generosity of Dungog High 
School librarian, Jan Lyons, who made the school’s archives freely available. 


Reel 5: The final and most recent chapter was influenced by that most 
hazardous of sources - personal memory. 


Detailed references and footnotes have not been included in this work for reasons 
of space but are available on request to the interested reader, or may be found on 
a website yet to become virtual reality — Google: “Entertaining Dungog’. 
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